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The Role of the American High School in Developing 
Social Responsibility 
GALEN JONES, 


Director, Division of Secondary Education, 
U.S. Office of Education 


An Address Delivered at the 60th Annual Convention of the 
Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, Fri- 
day, November 29, 1946—Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City. 


HE subject of this afternoon’s program and the title of this paper imply 

that it is a major function of the high school to develop a sense of social 
responsibility in American youth. With this implication, I am in full accord. 
In the analysis which I choose to present, consideration is given to three related 
aspects of the problem; namely, 

1. What is social responsibility ? 

2. Why is the development of social responsibility on the part of Ameri- 

can youth a major function of the high school? 

3. How can the high school help American youth develop social respon- 

sibility? 
WHAT IS SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY? 

Social responsibility stands high among those qualities which distinguish 
the “good citizen.” It depends on a reasoned understanding and acceptance of 
this fundamental truth—that in American democracy, each citizen must ac- 
cept responsibility not only for living a worthy private life, but also for helping 
to solve the social problems which confront the American people in their local, 
state, national, and world communities. An American citizen is a private per- 
son with all the uniqueness, privileges, and integrity which are implied 
thereby, and, at one and the same time, is the ruler of the most powerful 
nation on the earth with all the urgent and cumulative responsibilities as well 
as the demands for social commitments which such authority entails. 

There is no intention of suggesting that social responsibility in the citi- 
zen’s private life depends on a different set of values than those which apply 
in the case of community problems. The Golden Rule states the principle 
which should underlie all conduct. In this paper, however, major emphasis is 
placed on the manifestation of: social responsibility with reference to social 
problems calling for collective action. For that reason I would call your atten- 
tion to the five basic values so ably delineated by the Commission on Teacher 
Education of the American Council on Education in the first of its major re- 
ports, Teachers for Our Times—five basic values which are uniquely Ameri- 
can and democratic. These values are: 
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. Freedom 


tho 


Respect for personality 
Friendliness—the social nature of man 


Reason and reasonableness 


ts NW 


“I 


Possibility of self-improvement 
Let us examine each of these values briefly. 

The American record of freedom is written in our great historical docu- 
ments—the Declaration of Independence, the Constitution and the Bill of 
Rights, the Monroe Doctrine, and the Emancipation Proclamation. Freedom 
means that man is free to think, believe, speak, and join his fellows in assem- 
bly. To be truly free, man must also act—and being a social being, that action 
must be humane and responsible. All too frequently in our day, freedom has 
been identified with the mere casting off of restraints. To this group I hardly 
need remark that this erroneous concept of freedom is a pervasive one among 
high-school students. Likewise, I do not need to labor the point that given the 
appropriate climate of school experiences and given the benefit of stimulating 
exemplification the high-school student is quick to sense and act upon the pre- 
cious concept that To Be a Free Man is Precisely to Be Responsible. It should 
be noted that this concept is a basic reality, an absolute necessity, in the demo- 
cratic process. 

Respect for personality reaches back to the well-springs of our religious 
and political traditions. We find there three basic convictions: (1) that person- 
ality is of unique worth; (2) that personality and society are interdependent; 
and (3) that, through reasoning and working together, men may best solve 
their common problems and attain their common goals. Respect for personal- 
ity is the cornerstone of our American values. It implies recognition of man’s 
capacity for growth and a feeling of responsibility for helping one’s fellows 
secure a fair chance to realize their potentialities. It also involves a respect for 
human differences. Man is of infinite variety, and variety makes for unity as 
well as for greatness. 

Because of his social nature, no man can live an isolated existence. Each 
is inescapably linked to his fellows. If he harms others, he harms himseitf. If he 
strengthens others, he himself is strengthened thereby. Friendliness, therefore, 
looms high among the five basic values which the high school must assidu- 
ously strengthen as it discharges its obligations to the American Way. 

Men have personal problems, and in society there are many conflicts. In 
this country, we are committed to the methods of reason and reasonableness 
in resolving conflicts. This calls for fact-finding, intelligent discussion, and for 
persuasion, mutual adjustment and consensus. The important thing in re- 
solving conflict is the spirit which underlies our formal action, the faith which 
provides the guiding power to overcome obstacles. We believe that men are 
intelligent, of good will, have common purposes, and are capable of freely 
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changing their minds. Repeated experience teaches us that the way of reason 
is more satisfactory in resolving fundamental issues than the way of force can 
ever be. 

Our nation came into being when the great thinkers of the Western 
World had reached a peak ot hope regarding the powers of man and his capac- 
ity for self-government. This hope has gradually become a conviction. Of 
course doubts have arisen during the growth of our nation, but the faith has 
not been undermined. The fundamental reason underlying this persistent faith 
is that it is normal and natural for man to improve. To be true to his nature, 
therefore, man must accept the responsibility for continuous self-improvement. 
It is, then, an irrefutable consequence of man’s inherent nature that authori- 
tarian ways of life can never successfully compete, in the long run, with the 
democratic way. Democracy provides the climate which nurtures self-improve- 
ment—the climate which permits man to be true to himself. 


WHY IS THE DEVELOPMENT OF SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY ON THE PART OF 
AMERICAN YOUTH A MAJOR FUNCTION OF THE HIGH SCHOOL? 

If the five basic values just discussed are to guide the lives of American 
citizens, educational experiences must be afforded all American youth to the 
end: 

1. that youth learn the advantages of (and become skilled in) co-opera- 

tively achieving common goals. 

. that youth learn how to solve (and use rational procedures in solving) 
social problems. 

3. and that, thereby, youth come to understand and accept basic demo- 


to 


cratic values. 

At an early age, and certainly before they are enrolled in school, young 
children begin to take on the attitudes of parents, other older persons with 
whom they come in contact, and other children. Children, before they go to 
school, not only tend to develop certain attitudes and behavior patterns held by 
their associates, but they are similarly influenced throughout the period of 
formal education. This fact suggests the need for adult education to the end 
that grown-ups develop an allegiance to democratic values and practice demo- 
cratic procedures. It also calls attention to the importance of securing co-opera- 
tion among all educational agencies (churches, clubs, libraries, theaters, radio 
stations, etc.) in developing allegiance to democratic values and in teaching 
the ways of democracy. Finally, it makes clear why schools must introduce 
evaluation procedures designed to discover values accepted and forms of be- 
havior practiced by children in a variety of situations. To the extent that these 
forms of behavior are undemocratic, the school must provide a positive pro- 
gram designed to help children understand democratic values and_ practice 
democratic forms of behavior. The schools must help pupils understand why 
democratic values and forms of behavior are to be preferred to undemocratic 
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values and forms of behavior, and must afford children constant opportunities 
to become habituated to democratic ways. Such instruction begins in kinder- 
garten (with emphasis on helping others, abiding by group decisions, taking 
turns, and the like) and should underlie school experiences in all grades. In 
other words, the elementary school, which enrolls all the children of all the 
people, lays the solid foundation of democratic values, skill in rational ap- 
proaches to solving problems, and experience in co-operative procedures on 
which the high school must build. 

The role of the American high school in teaching social responsibility 
differs from that of the elementary school in degree rather than in kind. In 
the next section, some of the specific ways in which the high school can teach 
social responsibility will be described in detail. These approaches are de- 
signed for relatively mature pupils who soon must accept full civic responsi- 
bilities. It should not be overlooked that in these United States a youth of 
eighteen may marry and establish a home of his own, seek gainful employ- 
ment, enter the military service, and (in one state) exercise the franchise. 

It is reasonable, therefore, to invest the American high school with major 
responsibility for developing a sense of social responsibility. The high school is 
a part of the common school system; it now enrolls about two of every three 
young people of high-school age; and will continue to expand its enrollment 
until virtually all American youth are obtaining life adjustment training which 
meets their needs. Because the high school is reaching the great majority of 
American youth, and because its location and facilities are adapted to the 
educational needs of the community, the high school also is in the best posi- 
tion to initiate and carry out the type of maintenance program in social re- 
sponsibility which is so badly needed by our adult population. Such a program 
would include lectures, forums, movies, and plays, reading and discussion 
groups, some formal classes, plus a wide variety of community activities which 
would afford citizens an opportunity co-operatively to study and do something 
about community problems. Many communities are now making a democra- 
tic approach to solving their problems through community councils. 

Naturally, what has been said should not be construed to mean that the 
high school has a monopoly on teaching social responsibility. Obviously, the 
high school must co-operate closely with all schools and other educational 
agencies making contributions to this end. There is work enough for all. Col- 
leges and universities, for example, have a chance to educate a smaller and rel- 
atively select group of young people from whose ranks a large proportion of 
the leaders in various walks of life must be recruited. For this group, the 
acquisition of professional competence is not enough. College youth must de- 
velop an especially firm allegiance to democratic values, since they are sub- 
jected to the greatest temptation to repudiate them. They must acquire special 
skill in using rational procedures to solve problems, since some of our most 
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dificult problems will become their special concern. They must see clearly the 
advantages of (and become unusually skilled in) practicing co-operative pro- 
cedures, because they will often be tempted to use autocratic methods in order 
to “get things done quickly and efficiently.” 


HOW CAN THE HIGH SCHOOL HELP AMERICAN YOUTH 
DEVELOP SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY ? 

In the last section, the point was made that the schools in order to teach 
social responsibility must help youth (1) gain experience in co-operative effort, 
(2) develop skill in techniques of inquiry, and (3) acquire democratic values. 
School experiences to this end are afforded the child from the time he enters 
school, and they must be planned carefully to meet his maturing interests and 
needs. In planning these experiences, the school will need to take into account 
out-of-class and out-of-school experiences of children and will want to seek the 
co-operation of all nonschool educational agencies, especially youth-serving 
agencies. To insure the effectiveness of a program to promote social responsi- 
bility, the program must reach, not only children and youth in the schools, 
but out-of-school youth and adults. 

In planning a program to develop social responsibility, administration and 
teaching staff do not think of allegiance to democratic values, skill in using 
techniques of inquiry, and facility in using co-operative procedures as objec- 
tives to be achieved separately. As a matter of fact, many, if not most, school 

experiences should make a positive contribution to all three objectives. At the 
same time, there are occasions when special emphasis is placed on one (for ex- 
ample, skill in using technique of inquiry) to the end that special competence 
is developed. In this paper, solely for convenience in discussion, ways of achiev- 
ing each of these goals are treated separately. 

Developing Facility in Using Co-operative Procedures 

The daily life of the school should be such as to encourage co-operation and 
to afford pupils experience in planning activities and discharging responsibil- 
ities. Such opportunities are present both in what conventionally may be de- 
scribed as the “regular work of the class” and in “extraclass activities.” In the 
case of the former, pupils share with the teacher responsibility for deciding 
what problems are to be studied, what resources shall be used, and what shall 
be done about findings. In the case of the latter, such activities as school as- 
semblies, the school council, the home room, and clubs afford pupils an op- 
portunity to choose officers, appoint committees, debate policies, prepare re- 
ports, collect and spend money, and implement group decisions. It is a truism 
that people learn by doing, and for that reason, the high school must afford 
young people a wide variety of choice-making opportunities. Young people 
cannot grow in the democratic way of life if all decisions are made for them. 
Pupils must learn to make intelligent choices through democratic procedures, 
and teachers, school administrators, and parents must realize that democracy 
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cannot be made perfectly safe. The making of a wise or an unwise choice— 
and suffering the consequences thereof—provides young people realistic oppor- 
tunities for developing social responsibility. 

There also are opportunities for youth to work directly with adults in 
certain types of community activities, such as planning and carrying out a 
“clean-up” campaign, planning and carrying out a “salvage drive,” planning 
and making a survey of vocational opportunities in the community, planning 
and taking part in community forums, planning more effective utilization of 
recreational facilities in the school and community, planning and putting into 
effect a “safety campaign,” to mention only a few. 

Time does not permit a discussion of each of these activities, and, for that 
reason, it seems better to describe one activity in sufficient detail to make it 
clear how it contributed to the development of social responsibility on the part 
of the pupils involved. 

In a certain community, many high-school pupils as well as pupils in the 
elementary schools rode bicycles to and from school. Several of the pupils were 
involved in accidents, some as they rode their bicycles across the sidewalk from 
the parking area to the street, others as they rode their bicycles on the streets 
of the city. Members of the board of education became concerned and some of 
them argued that pupils should be forbidden to ride bicycles to and from 
school. Realizing that this drastic action would seriously inconvenience many 
pupils, the high-school principal requested an opportunity to discuss the prob- 
lem with his student council. 

When the sudent council learned of the action contemplated by the board 
of education, its members voted an investigation of the problem of traffic safety 
and bicycle riding. It is impossible to reproduce the discussion at the council 
meetings; suffice it to say that the plan of investigation which was tentatively 
developed called for: (1) a study of how many pupils rode bicycles to school, 
and (2) a report on all accidents during the current school year in which pu- 
pils riding bicycles had been involved. 

A subcommittee of the council was appointed to develop a questionnaire 
covering the first point of the inquiry. After some deliberation and a report to 
the council, the following questions were included in the form: 

1. Name of pupil 
. School attended 
. Home address 
. Distance in blocks from home to school 

5. Special reasons why pupil needs to ride bicycle 

The reasons for the inquiry were then explained by the president of the 
council to the high-school pupils in a special assembly, and their co-operation 
was requested. The cards were distributed to pupils through the home room, 
and a special committee in each home room was appointed to tabulate the an- 
swers to questions 4 and 5. Incidentally, representatives of the student council 
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also went to the several elementary schools and in special assemblies requested 
the co-operation of these younger pupils in conducting this inquiry concerning 
the use of bicycles. 

When the data had been tabulated, the student council considered the 
results. The council then decided that the following questions should be sub- 
mitted to the home rooms for discussion: 

1. How many blocks from school must a pupil live to claim that he needs 

to ride his bicycle for transportation? 

2. If restrictions are imposed on bicycle riding, should special considera- 

tion be given pupils who work after school? 
These questions were also submitted to the elementary schools for pupil dis- 
cussion. 

Meanwhile, the student council had referred the problem of investigating 
accidents to the civics classes. Teachers and pupils discussed how to get an ac- 
curate record of accidents and precisely what information should be obtained. 
It quickly became apparent that neither the police nor the school authorities 
had a complete record of accidents, and it therefore was decided to supplement 
the information gained from those sources by making a direct appeal to the 
pupils. After a conference between a committee of teachers and pupils and the 
chief of police, it was decided to include these questions in the inquiry: 

1. Name and address of pupil reporting accident 

2. Place of accident 

3. Cause of accident 

4. Other persons involved 

5. Damage to persons and property 

The committee of teachers and pupils reported the results of the confer- 
ence with the chief of police to the student council, and the council accepted 
the responsibility of explaining to pupils that the purpose of the inquiry was 
“fact-finding” and that honest answers would not result in disciplinary action. 

When the inquiry forms had been distributed, collected, and analyzed by 
the civics classes, the student council was presented with a spot map showing 
where all accidents had occurred, a tabulation of the causes of accidents, and a 
suggestion that these points be given special consideration: 

1. Many accidents involving bicycle riders were not caused by them, and 

many occurred long after school hours 
. Traffic rules were poorly understood by pedestrians and automobile 
drivers, as well as by bicycle riders 
Many accidents resulted because bicycles were in poor mechanical con- 
tion. 

The student council carefully considered this report and finally determined 

on the following course of action: (1) to report the findings of the inquiry at 
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a meeting of the city council and to request that the council pass an ordinance 
calling for the annual inspection and licensing of all bicycles, (2) to confer with 
Parent-Teacher leaders in arranging programs at each school in order to dis- 
cuss the findings of the inquiry and rules of the road with adult groups, (3) to 
make a similar presentation in a special assembly in each school, (4) to request 
the civics classes to work out a plan for teaching safety and for keeping a con- 
tinuous check on accidents, and (5) to request the student council in each 
school to consider the desirability of asking all pupils who did not have a spe- 
cial reason for riding a bicycle to and from school and who lived within a 
radius of six blocks not to ride their bicycles to school. 

The city council and the Parent-Teacher Association co-operated in the 
project, and through their efforts and because of publicity in the local paper 
and over the local radio station, a city-wide movement to promote safe walking 
and riding was initiated. Pupils co-operated wholeheartedly in this program. 
Discussion in the civics classes led to the conclusion that safety is a continuing 
problem and not one which can be solved once and for all, and that the prob- 
lem must be considered year by year at each grade level in the school system. 
Skill in Using Techniques of Inquiry 

In the example just discussed, pupils obviously acquired skill in securing 
and analyzing information and in drawing conclusions, as well as in practic- 
ing co-operative procedures. To develop skill in using the techniques of in- 
quiry, pupils must (1) identify a problem and explore its ramifications, (2) lo- 
cate, organize, and interpret pertinent data, (3) formulate plans for action, (4) 
put these into effect, (5) keep informed about new developments, and (6) 
stand ready to modify plans in the light of new developments. 

Many problems are persistent and challenging to pupils at all grade levels 
—safety, conservation, health, and the like. The phases of the problem, more- 
over, which come within the experience of the pupil and which provide an 
appropriate field of action for him vary from one age level to another. Some 
problems doubtless are appropriate for study in the lower grades but lose their 
meaning in the upper grades; others are relatively abstract and remote from 
the pupil’s experience and, therefore, can be appropriately studied only in the 
upper grades. In this connection, it should be pointed out that pupils in grades 
11 to 14 have at least the same ability to become informed about public affairs 
and as much reason for wanting to acquire information as a basis for intelli- 
gent action as do adults generally. 

There is no doubt but that the schools must place an even greater empha- 
sis than heretofore on teaching pupils how to read, on how to listen to the 
radio, and on how to take part in discussions. It is increasingly clear that in a 
democracy, one cannot afford to have citizens become relatively inactive intel- 
lectually after they leave school. How to develop a continuing program of edu- 
cation for social responsibility which makes systematic use of these techniques 
is one of the great problems of our day. 
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Democratic Values 

It is through the satisfying use of methods of intelligence and through 
skill in applying co-operative procedures that we may achieve an acceptance 
of—and a devotion to—democratic values. Since education may be defined as 
influencing persons to act in socially desirable ways, it is clear that a base line 
dividing desirable conduct from undesirable conduct exists in fact. True, the 
passing of time and changing mores condition what is accepted as “good” and 
“bad.” Nevertheless, unless the values which were postulated earlier in this 
paper are instilled the outcomes of the educative process can scarcely be those 
acceptable and demanded in a democratic society. 

Unquestionably, all of us experience difficulty in developing consistent 
value patterns. Thus, we may be liberal in our political views and more conser- 
vative in our economic views, or liberal in matters of religious toleration but 
reactionary in matters of race relations. It is important for all of us to know 
how we feel about various issues, to check our attitudes against democratic 
values, to ask ourselves why we feel the way we do, and to strive to develop 
more consistent (democratic) value patterns. 

Specifically, it is important for the schools to study the attitudes of indi- 
vidual pupils and to help them think through desirable value patterns. It is 
also important for the schools to study the attitudes of the entire school popu- 
lation on important issues and to provide remedial instruction when needed. 

An example from The Purdue Opinion Poll for Young People will illus- 


trate the point in question. This poll, which reaches some 5,000 high-school 
pupils in five midwestern states, on January, 1945, asked this question, “Is or 
is not race prejudice inborn?” 


27 per cent answered “yes” 

22 per cent answered “uncertain” 

51 per cent answered “no” 

Assuming that those young people understood the question, the results 
may well be viewed with concern and should call for remedial teaching. It is 
going to be very difficult to achieve better intercultural relations if only about 
half of the pupils in high school believe that race prejudice is acquired rather 
than inborn. 

Democratic attitudes probably can be developed in undemocratic ways, 
but such procedures are questionable indeed. Actually, attitudes are shaped by 
experience and in turn these attitudes condition subsequent actions. To the 
extent that the high school itself, in co-operation with other community agen- 
cies, can afford pupils a variety of satisfying ways of living democracy, young 
people are bound to become experienced in the ways of democracy and to ac- 
cept democratic values, In these ways, the high school can make its major 
contribution to the development of young people whose actions reflect a high 
sense of social responsibility. 








The Continuing Crisis in Education: 1946-47* 


FRANK W. HUBBARD 
Director, Research Division, National Education Association, Washington, D.C. 


I* the years just prior to 1940 most people thought that public, elementary 
and secondary schools in the United States were well off. The public did 
not care that five million children were not attending school; that one in 
every nine teaching positions each year required the employment of a new 
teacher; that over 50,000 inexperienced teachers entered the profession annu- 
ally; that nearly 4000 persons with substandard training each year were given 
certificates to teach; and that the average salary (classroom teachers, princi- 
pals, and supervisors) in 1939-40 had reached only to $1441. Not until the 
“dry rot” of this neglect had precipitated a shortage of competent teachers 
was the voice of the general public raised in protest. 

For years, against these debilitating conditions the organized profession, 
parent-teacher groups, and other forward-looking citizens had waged cease- 
less warfare. Progress had been made. In many communities teacher employ- 
ment had attained a desirable type of stability through high certification 
standards, reasonable salaries, effective tenure, and satisfactory retirement pro- 
tection. But in 1940 these high levels had not generally been reached in rural 
areas. In the cities conditions were not consistently good. 

In spite of the instability of teacher employment, the periodic oversupply 
of persons with certificates, and the general practice of keeping teachers on the 
ragged edge of economic respectability, many lay citizens and some educators 
had come to accept these conditions. Somehow by running as hard as we could 
we seemed to stay about where we were or gained slightly. The average annual 
gain of about $40 in the average salary of all teachers provoked little comment 
and no serious concern. 

Then came the “defense” period just prior to the war. New industries 
sprang up; government service offered new opportunities for employment. 
Salaries outside of teaching began to rise. At first these conditions did not 
seriously affect teaching. A few teachers worked in industry in the summer 
months. It was an exciting and often a perplexing experience to make twice 
as much per month as one made in teaching—but these teachers usually re- 
turned to their classrooms. After all, as some of the poorest paid said, 
“Teaching is my profession.” 

TOO LITTLE, TOO LATE 

By the school year 1940-41 general industrial and war conditions had more 
marked effect upon schools. Large units of population overwhelmed schools 
in defense areas and reduced classes in some other areas. New defense commu- 
nities came into existence, often offering better salaries in teaching, and always 
better salaries in industry to the teachers of the surrounding rural regions. The 


*This statement is based upon data and estimates prepared in October, 1946. While the statistics for 
some individual states are no langer accurate the total picture for the nation is still reasonably correct. 
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cost of living started its upward climb, adding a push to the already exciting 
pull of high salaries in nonteaching work. A nation-wide scramble was set in 
motion. It was in a sense a chain reaction: (1) many competent teachers left 
the profession; (2) low-paid teachers sought the better paying vacated posi- 
tions in schools; and (3) school boards and administrators desperately worked 
to fill in the steadily enlarging gap between teacher supply and demand. 

By the school year 1942-43 this restlessness in teacher employment had 
become numerically twice as large as in any prewar year. Now two teachers in 
nine were on the march—cither out of the profession or toward the better 
paying teaching positions. Now 37,000 emergency teachers were employed— 
nine times as many as in 1940-41. 

Teachers’ salary trends reflected the efforts being made to stop the trek 
away from teaching. Where in the prewar years the national average had been 
advancing about $40 annually, between 1941-42 and 1942-43 the national aver- 
age jumped $92. The next school year it jumped again by $129. But clearly it 
was “too little, too late,” for the schools continued to lose teachers. 


WE REACH THE BOTTOM 

In the school years 1943-44 and 1944-45 conditions became worse. The 
number of emergency teachers rose first to 55,000 and then to 78,000. Teacher 
college enrollments—a major source of prewar supply—declined by more than 
50 per cent. The number of newly prepared teachers dropped from a pre- 
war total of more than 50,000 to a mere handful. Many schools were closed and 
classes abandoned, reducing the number of teaching positions from 921,000 in 
1940-41 to 868,000 in 1944-45. This loss of 53,000 teaching positions, added 
to the estimated number of 10,000 vacancies, made a gap of more than 60,000 
positions not even possible to fill with emergency teachers. 

By 1944-45 more than a third (350,000) of the competent teachers em- 
ployed in 1940-41 had left teaching. Thousands of these (possibly 75,000- 
80,000) were serving in the armed forces. Some had been removed by old-age 
retirement and death. A major part, however, had left for the higher paying 
positions in business, industry, and government service. Many of these were 
permanently lost to the profession. 

In 1945-46, according to estimates of the U. S. Office of Education, there 
were 109,000 emergency teachers. Present estimates (October, 1946) of the 
NEA Research Division show that the 1945-46 total may have reached 113,000 
(see Table 1). The total number of teaching Positions in 1945-46 was ap- 
proximately 860,000—at least 60,000 below the total i in 1940-41. This loss in 


positions, combined with an estimate of 13,000 vacancies, makes a total of 
nearly 75,000 unfilled positions. 


1Tables 1 and 2 are based upon reports received in October, 1946, from state authorities. Thirty-eight 
states made exact reports or estimates of conditions in 1945-46 and probably conditions in 1946-47. The 
NEA Research Division made estimates for the ten states that did not reply. All figures are approximations 
—a snapshot of a fluid condition—but the total impression is a reasonably accurate appraisal of crisis con- 


ditions. 
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TARLE 1. 





ESTIMATED TEACHER SHORTAGE IN 1945-46 AND 1946-47 
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State 


7 


Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
District 
Florida 
Georgia 

Idaho 

I inois 
Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 

Mary land 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 








Toial 


number of teachers 


1945-46 


» 
20,093 
3,854 
12,852 
*43,000 
8,569 
9,100 
1,725 
3,315 
*13,653 
22,344 
3,987 
45,538 
23,205 
22,291 
17,045 
17,710 
14,450 
5,836 
9,337 
23,862 
32,140 
19,800 
15,210 
23,686 
4,631 
12,250 
980 
*2,965 
25,223 
4,289 
71,500 
25,765 
6,600 
39,500 
19,965 
8,300 
58,750 
*3,803 
*15,537 
7,081 





1946-47 


*20,300 
*3,900 
12,990 
*44,500 
8,800 
9,500 
1,725 
3,383 
*13,800 
22,955 
4,050 
44,900 
23,000 

*22,350 
17,045 
18,100 
14,700 
*5,900 

9,634 
23,600 
32,200 
20,000 
16,000 
24,000 

4,200 
12,300 

990 
*2.900 
25,500 

4,295 
72,000 
26,400 
*6,500 
39,500 

*19,000 

8,400 
58,950 
*3,800 

*15,600 
*7,000 


Emergency certificates 


1945-46 


$ 


6,989 
500 
2,793 
*8,000 
2,315 
297 
167 
474** 
*1,500 
1,540 
1,200 
5,550 
2,176 
4,414 
4,668 
5,200 
1,600 
560 
1,639 
#75*%* 
5,000 
773 
1,524 
2,368 
1,500 
3,303 
173 
*300 
888 
484 
2,500 
1,800 
2,200 
5,000 
741 
2,386 
6,000 
*50 
*1,500 
842 


1946-47 
» 


7,000 
*400 
1,800 
*11,000 
2,500 
200 
*150 
*400** 
*1,400 
1,476 
900 
4.800 
1,200 
*4,000 
3,800 
*5,000 
1,400 
*500 
1,334 
*50** 
5,000 
800 
1,600 
*2.300 
*1,000 
2,500 
200 
*250 
1,512 
460 
3,000 
2,000 
*2.000 
4,900 
*700 
2,700 
5,800 
*50 
*1,600 
*900 





Vumber of vacancies 


“1945-46 


1946-47 


(October ) (October ) 


*600 
20 
810 
*800 
*800 


2,000 
*500 
0 
1,250 
0 
*200 
*50 
*50 
400 
35 
*300 
700 
740 





*650 
*10 
600 

*1,000 
1,030 


175 

*() 
107 

*95 

0) 

100 
2,201 

*600 

50 


1,200 
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Tennessee 20,880 20,500 4,700 5,000 0 
Texas 46,271 45,771 1,100 1,350 1,600 
Utah 4,806 4,806 1,672 1,200 362 
Vermont 2,485 *2,.400 600 *500 0 
Virginia *15,585 *15,600 *2,200 *2,000 *200 
Washington 13,353 14,011 5,754 5,000 0 
550 West Virginia. 15,104 *15,000 2,180 *2,000 *200 
10 Wisconsin 20,000 19,700 3,468 3,500 100 
B00 Wyoming 2,549 2,560 390 450 60 


00 ‘Total 860,774 865,015 113,053 109,582 13,257 





30 as ea Pate 

30 *NEA Research Division estimate. 

25 **Massachusetts and the District of Columbia do not issue cetrificates; but the District of 
10 Coiumbia has an examination for regular teachers which substitutes have not taken. 

20 

200 7 , P P 

won In 1945-46 it is estimated that approximately half of the teachers in ele- 
3) 


mentary and secondary schools were receiving less than $2000. Nearly 16 per 
cent, or 136,000, were paid less than $1200 for the year; 2.4 per cent, or 
about 21,000 received less than $600." 


SLIGHT UPWARD TURN 
It is possible that the school year 1946-47 may be the turning point. 
From Table 1 there is a suggestion that the total number of teachers em- 


175 

*0 ployed will approximate the total employed in 1944-45—the year 1945-46 be- 

107 ing the low point. 

“= The number of emergency certificates in 1946-47 will probably be about 
a 109,000—fewer than Table 1 indicates for the past year; about the same total 
ns as the U. S. Office of Education estimated early in 1945-46. The number of 

600 vacancies estimated for 1946-47 in Table 1 is slightly higher than the esti- 
50) mates for 1945-46. However, the estimated vacancies usually appear some- 

200 what higher early in the year and late in the year than they are in the middle 


of the school year. At any rate, the vacancy situation in 1946-47 now appears 
to be “about the same” as in 1945-46. 

The columns showing the number of children adversely affected by the 
teacher shortage is clearly an understatement. Most of the states reporting on 
this item tried to estimate the number deprived of schooling opportunities 
because of clesed classes or inadequate substitute teachers instead of using 
the requested basis “closed schools.” A majority of the states merely reported 
“zero” under the assumption that by transferring pupils from closed schools 
or by providing emergency teachers there would be no children deprived of 
a major part cf the year’s schooling. 

2These national per cents (see Table 2) are based upon state estimates, and are, therefore, only 
approximations. It is probable that in 1945-46 the per cent of all teachers under $2000 fell nearer to 50 
per cent than to 59.8 per cent; in 1046-47 the per cent under $2000 probably will be nearer 48 per cent 
than to the 53.7 per cent shown in Table 2. 
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Although inadequately appraised, this matter of the effect of present 
conditions upon the educational opportunities of children is one of the ma- 
jor losses. Taking into account the unfilled positions and the number of 
emergency teachers, the quality losses in instruction must have seriously 
affected at least two million pupils. This estimated total does not take into 
account the quality losses resulting from overcrowded classes and lower 
teacher morale brought about by low salaries and teacher turnover. 

The outlook for an increased supply of newly trained teachers is still 
not clear. It appears from scattered reports that although liberal arts colleges 
are overwhelmed with students, the teachers colleges are just approaching pre- 
war enrollments. Many of these new students in teachers colleges are only an 
overflow from the liberal arts colleges and are not potential teachers. 

Schools of education in universities are reporting larger enrollments than 
in the prewar years. Many of these advanced students, however, are teachers 
on leave oi absence who are seeking special training or graduate degrees. 
Their re-entrance into teaching in 1947-48 will take up some of the quality 
shortage, particularly in the large cities. It is not believed that the total num- 
ber of these advanced students re-entering teaching will greatly improve 
the teacher shortage in rural areas and small towns. 

The brightest spots in the total picture are to be found in the efforts to 
improve salary schedules. Much progress has been made in cities in recent 
months, and state legislative programs promise changes early in 1947. Most 
of these steps forward have been taken in the large cities where a distinct 
movement is afoot to adopt salary schedules with $2000 to $2400 minimums 
and $4000 to $4500 maximums. In metropolitan areas some of the new 
schedules may reach maximums between $5000 and $6000. A few county 
units have begun to compete seriously with cities in the $2000-$4000 range. 

WHAT NEEDS TO BE DONE 

Never before in the history of public education has there been such wide- 
spread knowledge of the crisis in public education. Citizens generally have 
been informed through magazine articles, news reports, feature articles, ad- 
vertisements, radio programs, and conferences. Teachers also are aware of 
the facts. The situation is hopeful from the angle of interest and purpose. 
What is still lacking in many areas are clear-cut goals and positive action. 
Before goals are stated and action initiated, some consideration should be given 


to the factors contributing to the present crisis: 

1. For many years teaching has been an under-paid professional public 
service. When the war period raised up a profusion of high-paying 
positions and a rising living cost, thousands of teachers left teaching. 

2. The public’s recognition of the importance of teaching has not been 
enough to make teaching attractive. Deprived of opportunity to parti- 
cipate in community affairs, hedged about in their personal lives, 
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and often treated as “public servants”’—such behavior by the public 
has led many teachers to say “someday I shall leave all of this.” 

3. Unsatisfactory working conditions have driven many teachers from 
the profession. Lack of tenure protection, restrictive contracts and 


board rules, inadequate retirement guarantees, discrimination against 
married women, salary differentials on the basis of sex, lack of 
democracy in administration and supervision, and inadequate hous- 
ing—these are among the conditions that many teachers have sought 


to escape through transters and resignations. 

. Inadequacy of professional standards has affected teacher morale and 
depressed the public attitude. Although state certification standards 
have risen steadily since the 1920's, they have been developed largely 
upon the theory that the accumulation of credits produced well- 
qualified teachers. Credits and courses are obviously necessary, but they 
must be combined with exacting selection procedures prior to teach- 
er-preparation in the teachers colleges, at the time of state certification, 
upon first appointment, and during the probaticnary period of em- 
ployment. The presence in teaching of poorly qualified individuals 
is a constant barrier to higher salaries and tenure protection. 

. Lack of comprehensive programs of recruitment and teacher education 
constantly undermine professional standards. Few states have any 
figures as to the number and types of new teachers needed each year. 
Fewer still have any comprehensive plan or processes whereby the 
demand for new teachers and the institutions providing the supply 
are brought within any effective co-operative relationship. As a re- 
sult, in times of depression there is often an oversupply of persons 
with standard certifications; in “boom” times the supply of new teach- 
ers is often short. These periodic changes from riches to poverty in 
supply tend to lower standards, to reduce salaries, and to make teach- 
ing unattractive to the potential student teacher. 

Local, state, and national professional teacher associations, co-operating 
with boards of education, legislature, and other groups have begun pro- 
grams designed to meet the foregoing problems. Whether or not there will 
be appropriate action and complete “follow-through” in all communities and 
states is now a major question. Much depends now upon local boards, state 
legislatures, and groups of laymen, such as parent-teacher associations. 
Among some of the specific steps are the following: 

Short-time Program 

1. School budgets—Scrutiny and revision of local budgets to make sure 

that reasonable proportions are allotted to instructional costs, par- 


ticularly teachers’ salaries. 
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. Salaries schedules—Adoption of clean-cut salary schedules, preferably 


of the preparation (single salary) type, with ranges from $2000- 
$4000 or $2400-$5000, depending upon potential revenue resources. 


. Local taxes—Raising of millage rates or assessments so as to make the 


property tax more productive. 


. Board rules—Revision of local board rules and contracts to remove 


all unnecessary personal restrictions and conditions which impede 
the employment and retention of competent teachers. 


. Recruitment—Development of plans designed to encourage the com- 


petent and qualified former teachers to return to the profession. 
Democracy—Provide opportunities for teacher participation and 
sharing in the planning and development of the professional activities 


in school systems. 


Long-time Program 


l. 


to 


Vi 


State revenue legislation—Enactment of appropriate legislation to 
increase the tax bases, to provide sound systems of school revenue, 
to increase present state school-revenue allotments, and to improve 


the administraticn oi state finance systems. 


. State legislation affecting local revenues—Revision of tax limitations 


and exemptions which restrict the operation of the property tax; pro- 
vision for scientific assessment and sound administrative procedures; 
development of efficient local school administrative units. 


. State legislation affecting personnel—Adoption or revision of state 


tenure and retirement laws so as to protect the status of teachers; adop- 
tion of minimum-salary laws and provisions for leaves of absence; 
revision and improvement of state certification standards, 


. Teacher education—Revision and enrichment of pre-service teacher 


education; integration of teacher education with systematic state and 
local surveys of teacher supply and demand; provision for the recruit- 
ment of competent young people; promotion of in-service education. 


. Build public esteem—Enlistment of the co-operation of all lay groups 


in increasing the free participation of teachers in community affairs; 
recognition of the importance of the teacher’s work in building a na- 


tion of free men. 

. Eternal vigilance—Continuous study and adaptation of state legisla- 
tion and local administration to keep finance and teacher personnel 
procedures abreast of the changing interests and needs of education. 
. Federal aid—Adoption of a program of Federal financial aid for 
public Education to assist those states in reaching the acceptable pro- 
fessional standards they cannot reach through local and state effort. 








Philosophy of Life and Personality Development of Teachers 


HAROLD H. PUNKE 


Georgia State Womans College, Valdosta, Georgia 
WHAT PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE MEANS 


HILOSOPHY of life as used here refers to a system of values or ideals 

which one consciously accepts as a guide for living, and according to 
which he strives to live. Since one is continuously aware of attempting to live 
according to these values, continuous discrimination and choice are involved, 
and behavior is accordingly of different ethical quality from behavior based on 
habit or custom, although specific acts emanating from the two bases may 
sometimes be much the same. A person who thus strives to live, spends little 
time in contradictory or meaningless activity which contributes nothing toward 
achieving the values or ideals accepted. Contradiction and meaninglessness of 
course exist in degree, but the degree in particular instances depends largely 
on the extent to which one understands the ramifications of his ideals and to 
which he evaluates his activities in terms of them. 

Habit is important in life, but in personality development its role is sec- 
ondary. It has value for routine or repetitive activity, because it frees attention 
and judgment for new situations for which no reaction patterns are yet estab- 
lished. When external conditions change little, personality could be stable 
when based primarily on habit. Habits click with unchanging circumstances. 
Personalities based on habit, however, are disrupted by social upheavals such 
as depression or war. During rapid social change of this kind, individuals with 
personalities based largely on habit exhibit much fortuitous and conflicting 
activity—they want to get “back to normalcy,” which means they want to 
piece together the fragments of earlier social patterns so old habits again suffice. 
When personality becomes so fixed by habit that one longs for “the good old 
days,” he is becoming a slave of habit, and personality has little opportunity for 
subsequent development. When one becomes thus enslaved, all that he has at- 
tained are reaction patterns for specific present situations. He has not attained 
the higher level — adjustability based on understanding principles which 
may appear in many different situations. In short, his reactions are largely 
those of the spinal cord instead of those of the cerebrum; his learnings there- 
after tend in the direction of those appropriate for the rat instead of those ap- 
propriate for the human. Continuous personality development implies contin- 
uous cerebral activity. 

Teachers are of course not unique in showing weakness of personality 
where development stems from understood and consciously accepted values. 
They are, however, ordinarily considered important because of their influence 
on the coming generaticn, and are the persons primarily in mind in this dis- 
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cussion. Personality weakness at the point here stated prevents teachers, or oth- 
ers, from experiencing some of life’s most comprehensive satisfactions—satis- 
factions which result from one’s identifying himself with a broad expanse of 
human events which follow a consistent trend over a broad expanse of space 
and time. It is only out of such expanse that general and lasting principles can 
emerge. Persons who never get to the point of seeing the general principles 
and the relationship of their ideals to those principles, miss the main current 
of life’s satisfactions and enjoyments, and get caught up in the eddies and cross 
currents. To change the figure, they do not see the woods for the trees. 


Much satisfaction may accrue to individuals through extending personality 
beyond the self, in both space and time. To achieve time extension, or some 
degree of immortality, mankind has resorted to various means: Pharaohs 
built pyramids, wealthy Americans endow universities and art galleries, and 
lesser lights fill up cemeteries with tombstones. Such activities appear to be 
efforts of the self to achieve perpetuaticn or extension beyond the lifetime in 
the current orbit of associates. Identification of the self with something which 
is outside it and which extends beyond it, may thus have great importance for 
personality development in one who feels the identity. 

In the foregoing instances, effort at self-extension is largely temporal, and 
the means sought are tangible means which in the prevailing social order offer 
hope of impressing others throughout posterity. Accordingly the avenues ot 
impression resorted to will vary from one age or culture to another, depending 
on the extent and direction of social development. Sometimes extension of the 
personality is secured through membership in professional or other organiza- 
tions of a nation-wide scope and long existence, or through becoming a part of 
(identified with) a general movement for some reform. In each such instance 
the individual achieves extension through identification of his own activity 
with the activity of others which extends beyond himself—in space and time. 
Satisfactions which come from such identification are thus distinctly social, in 
that each must depend on others for the extension and perpetuation achieved. 
One way, then, in which such identification is important for personality devel- 
opment is in its socializing influence. This influence is part of the motivating 
force which identification stimulates one to feel, in wanting to live and do 
something worth while—as judged by the ideals accepted; something which 
contributes most to his satisfactions in the long run. 

In contrast with the person who has ideals which he considers worth liv- 
ing and working for, is the person whose life is one of lackadaisical drift and 
indifference with nothing that seems worth the effort needed to achieve it. 
Persons leading a lackadaisical and humdrum existence are enroute to con- 
cluding that life as a whole is not worth the tribulation which it entails, and 
to seeking an escape from it. At the extreme, suicide becomes the escape. This 
of course is not suggesting that there is danger of large-scale suicide among 
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teachers. It is, however, recognizing that there are many lesser degrees of in- 
difference and meaninglessness which prevent teachers, and others, from en- 
joying some of the most far-reaching satisfactions which life can offer. 


PATTERNS OF ORGANIZING A PHILOSOPHY OR WAY OF LIFE 


In a complex society there are many patterns according to which one 
might organize his philosphy or way of life. Some of these patterns could per- 
haps be arranged in a scale according to duration of appeal for the person con- 
cerned. Every adult is familiar with the intense motivation which an adolescent 
may show to learn a new dance step, or which the debutante may show to in- 
sure achievement according to accepted goals. A businessman may be highly 
motivated to make money, when the prestige and power which money yields 
constitute the core of his system of ideals and values. The same is true of pro- 
fessional men who in various ways seek recognition among colleagues or in the 


broader community of laymen. 

In each foregoing instance there is some goal which the individual con- 
siders important and for which he is willing to put forth effort. In each instance 
the goal has some degree of social approval, with variation in the size of the 
approving group from a small number of intimate friends in the case of the 
adolescent dance step, to scattered persons over the entire world in the case of 
some business or scientific men (ie., Ford, Einstein). Thus, as before suggested, 
through the social avenue an individual may become identified with that 
which extends out and beyond himself, and hence through this avenue achieve 
the satisfactions which accompany the broadened existence. Such identification 
with its sacrifices and corresponding relinquishment of immediately individ- 
ualistic and selfish desires, is in bold relief during local or national emergencies 
—fire (flood, earthquake, pestilence, war. The feeling of the need for co-opera- 
tive responsibility and protection in each such instance means that the indi- 
vidual must in a large measure forget about himself except as part of a group 
— realizing that none can prosper and enjoy life unless freed from the threats 
which challenge the security of each of the others as well as himself. This is the 
idea that each must be his brother’s keeper—an ideal which becomes increas- 
ingly important as society becomes increasingly interdependent. Incidentally 
the world is gradually awakening to the application of this ideal among 
nations—that each nation, for its own welfare and security, must be interested 
in the internal affairs of other nations, which suggests that no nation can allow 
another nation to be completely sovereign within its own borders. Application 
of the ideal to nonemergency situations reminds one of the problem of moti- 
vation reflected in the search for “a moral equivalent for war.” 

One would perhaps be an optimist who sees any such moral equivalent in 
the future salary checks of school teachers. Hence if teachers experience much 
of the satisfaction here emphasized, it must come from elsewhere. It will have 
to come through an understanding by the teacher that his interests are largely 
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identical with those of the pupils whom he strives to teach, and of the adults 
who control what is taught. A teacher who works in an educational organiza- 
tion which enables him to see progress in the development of personality in 
the persons with whom he works — whether children or adults—can feel the 
identity of himself with those growing personalities—in the larger whole of the 
human world already mentioned and can experience resulting satisfaction. 
Thus one’s own personality grows through the growth which he stimulates in 
others. 

There are perhaps differences, among the different areas of educational 
service, regarding the extent to which satisfaction as here considered—and 
consequent teacher development—may be experienced. Some of the newer and 
perhaps less formal types of educational activity may have promise. Possibly 
teachers in the vocational fields thus get more satisfaction from their work 
than do teachers in some other fields, because the results secured by vocational 
teachers may be more tangible and, perhaps at times, more comprehensive than 
the results secured by some other teachers. The likelihood that vocational 
teachers secure part of such result and satisfaction through more extensive and 
more intimate contact, than most teachers have, with the persons with whom 
they work, is significant here because it bears on such practical items as teacher 
load and funds for teacher or group travel, as well as on the components of 
teacher preparation. Other types of newer educational activity relate to the 
movement concerning work camps of America — for youth of both sexes. The 
challenge to teachers or educational leaders in such groups lies in finding ways 
of salvaging youth, whom the typical school did not reach with anything which 
these youth considered worth while, and in leading the youth toward a devel- 
opment of satisfying and fruitful lives of their own; #.c., of living the kind of 
lives which the teacher finds to constitute a satisfying existence. Thus teacher 
satisfaction comes from producing satisfaction in others—each becomes his 
brother’s keeper, each lives a more comprehensive life through having an 
additional stimulating personality with which to associate. 


, It is in place here to note that much for the democratic way of life in 
America depends on our development of a way of life which is satisfying to 
youth and which enables them to feel that there is something in our national 
existence which makes life worth while for them — allows them a place in the 
things that count, and hence allows them to identify themselves with helping 
to keep society going and thus to feel themselves important and needed. Civic 
and vocational participation are important areas for consideration in this re- 
pect. Hitler found a way to make German youth feel wanted and important in 
he going order of things, after they had felt themselves adrift from being 
shut out of things that count. Effervescent club and similar activity, especially 
among women, suggests substantial groups in American society which by the 
character of our social organization are similiarly shut out from participation 
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in important things. Analogous manifestations seem apparent in some of our 
secondary schools and colleges. 
THE ROLE OF THE TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 

In regard to the role of the teacher-training program in the personalicy 
development of future teachers, much depends on each faculty member having 
thought through for himself a philosophy of life, and on his living according 
to that philosophy. At first glince this may seem important because it affords 
examples of behavior which students might imitate. It may be urged that in- 
creasing maturity should make persons decreasingly dependent on learning 
through imitation, but that for many persons imitation is, nevertheless, an 
easy way to learn. However, concern here is with what develops personality, 
not with what may be easy per se. Therefore, imitation justified as a basis for 
learning particular behavior patterns, is not strongly justified. Why then is it 
important for faculty members to practice what they preach? Because actions 
speak louder than words in demonstrating a moral conviction, with its impli- 
cation of emotional attachment. Moreover, living one’s philosophy of life is a 
potent way of explaining it to learners — of securing an understanding of the 
implications of ideals, rather than of setting up specific habit or reaction 
patterns. 

Many persons in middle life remember, as most outstanding and impres- 
sive from their college days, a few stimulating personalities. Were these per- 
sonalities stimulating because of convictions, or values, and the willingness of 
the persons to live accordingly? One must note the fanatics too have convic- 
tions, and apparently get satisfaction from living according to these convicticns. 
However when considering teacher and learner at the level of higher educa- 
tion, it seems that one should differentiate between the learner’s recognizing on 
the ene hand the motive force and satisfaction which may accompany living 
according to convictions or ideals, and accepting on the other hand the partic- 
ular set of convictions which a stimulating teacher may have. Contact of stu- 
dents with teachers who have varying sets of convictions or ideals, should help 
students see that each must largely work out his own set of ideals. 

The second area of influence of the teacher-training program on the per- 
sonality development of teachers is the curriculum. Three types of training in- 
fluence seem important here: (1) information and explanation concerning 
satisfactions which might be attained, plus illustrative experience from student 
life as well as from biography or its equivalent; (2) techniques and experience 
in logical thinking, to enable the individual to arrive at a set of consistent ideals 
and to evaluate situations according to them; (3) development of a sense of 
responsibility for doing continuously some logical thinking in the field of life 
values, and for living in accordance with the values logically worked out. The 
foregoing items imply training in fields of logical thinking, with emphasis on 

trancter of training or on co-ordination among fields; that is, on the illustration 
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of such thinking in a wide variety of situations. It implies attention to the sci- 
ences in the curriculum, with attention to relationships and not to facts alone 
—and thus has implications for objective testing. Study of the methods by 
which values are arrived at, and of the importance of a sense of responsibility 
for some action in regard to them, is philosophy and ethics — areas that are 
often neglected in teacher training. 

A third area of influence may relate to extracurricular activities. Here the 
importance of the relationship between campus participation during student 
days and the kinds of participation expected in noncollegiate situations; #.¢., 
teachers in “small-minded” towns, may be easier to see than the importance of 
this relationship in the aspects of the training program heretofore considered. 
Within limits small-group and intermural sports can develop willingness and 
ability to co-operate with others for the welfare of the group, if participants 
learn that co-operation and sportsmanship apply to nonathletic situations— 
again, transfer of training, or generalization. The same applies to debating, 
dramatics, choir work, orchestra playing, and to other situations in which the 
successful outcome of the total activity, and hence of each individual partici- 
pant, depends on the co-operation of all concerned. Thus one achieves individ- 
ual satisfaction through identification with a successful group. In other areas 
departmental clubs might do much—if not so highly specialized that the carry- 
over values are practically mil for teachers in small communities where there 
are few persons having similarly specialized interests. At this point collegiate 
sponsors of departmental clubs often seem shortsighted. Possibly campus activ- 
ities akin to readers’ forums might have carry-over value—orienting teachers 
toward participation in activities of general interest, such as religious activity, 
campus politics, and regional or national problems of social and economic 
character. Student government probably offers greater possibility than has ever 
been utilized. In regard to extracurricular activities such as the foregoing, the 
teacher in training should see that his satisfaction when teaching will come 
from participation in a different capacity from his participation when on the 
college campus. On the campus he participates primarily as a learner, or per- 
haps as an equal—learner and teacher at different times. However when teach- 
ing he may participate as an equal but will more likely participate as a 
teacher-leader and dynamo. 

A further possible influence of the training program on the personality 
development of the teacher relates to the influence of school spirit and loyalty. 
School spirit in the better sense means that the student learns what is for the 
welfare of the institution as a whole, and develops a willingness to make imme- 
diate individual sacrifice for the welfare of the group—of the institution, 
which in turn is reflected for his own benefits. School spirit as here used does 
not refer to mob orgies which mushroom out of various carousings of students 
and alumni, whose personalities have had no opportunity for continuous growth 
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and expression and who accordingly resort to sporadic catharses—for which 
athletic events sometimes provide the holiday crowds and glamor. School spirit 
then, in the sense here characterized as better, means that the student sees that 
his welfare and status are in part dependent upon the welfare and status of 
the institution which he attends, that he accordingly works for the betterment 
of the institution and that he stimulates others to do likewise. Again, each is his 
brother’s keeper; each progresses (achieves satisfaction) only as the whole 
progresses; the institution extends beyond the individual self. 


A training program which provides for gainful employment during stu- 
dent days might further contribute to personality development. With the pros- 
pective teacher as with persons anticipating other vocations, much here depends 
on the attitude and spirit with which one engages in the employment con- 
cerned. Without exploring disputable details at this point, perhaps one can say 
that most of the lines of employment for which society offers a reward are lines 
which contribute in some way to welfare and continuity of the social order. 
Gainful employment is an avenue to social recognition, hence an avenue to 
satisfactions which the individual may feel through thus becoming identified 
with an on-going social order—which, again, transcends himself in space and 
time. In earlier days youth of college age shared the vocational life and respon- 
sibility of the nation, and thus had a point of anchorage, an avenue of participa- 
tion and a way of feeling themselves needed in the contemporary social order. 
With greater per capita wealth, fewer children and shortage of managerial 
imagination, we have increasingly denied the opportunity of vocational parti- 
cipation to both in-school and out-of-school youth—as well as to a large addi- 
tional segment of the population. We have simultaneously denied these persons 
one avenue of personality development—the avenue of feeling important be- 
cause of helping to keep an industrial order in operation. In-school work of- 
fers a gesture in the direction of the return of vocational participation to col- 
lege youth. To the writer, an adequate program in this area would demand 
vocational participation on the part of all college youth, participation in some- 
thing which society regards as important enough to pay for, and modification 

of the academic program so as to accommodate such participation rather than 
allowing peripheral consideraticn of such participation as an after-thought. 


Some writers would include marriage and the assumption of home respon- 
sibility as an area of personality development of future teachers, in regard to 
which society and teacher-training institutions might desirably modify their 
attitudes. Here as in the case of vocational participation, earlier American 
society allowed youth of present-day college age an opportunity to share in the 
national responsibility of begetting and giving home training to the next 
generation. This society accordingly allowed the opportunity for personality 
development which this responsibility entailed. Biological and social continu- 
ity are reflected in the home life that bridges from one generation to the next, 
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and accordingly there is opportunity for parental identification with that which 
extends beyond the individual life. Perhaps the current attitude on this point, 
of society in general and of colleges and universities in particular, is too much 
an upward extension or hangover from the philosophy concerning the ele- 
mentary school—a level at which physical immaturity ordinarily precludes 
marriage. A change in practice among teacher-training institutions in respect 
to marriage among students, and the accompanying opportunity for person- 
ality development, would in many cases hinge upon changes in current notions 
regarding dormitory life during student days, as well as in current notions of 
many communities regarding the employment of married women as teachers. 
It may be that current thinking in regard to dormitories is a heritage of the 
days of the female seminary. However that may be, it seems that in many 
communities attitudes concerning the employment of married women as 
teachers gives more consideration to who is economically “needy,” than to who 
is professionally competent. 


SUMMARY 


Perhaps a summary statement is in order, to offer a sketch of what the 
foregoing article attempts to do. It recognizes at the outset that there are dif- 
ferent ways in which one might define the concept “philosophy of life.” It 
then defines the meaning of that concept, for personality development as here 
considered, by differentiating the conscious choice which the philosophy im- 
plies, from routine behavior on the habit basis. It attempts to indicate the role 
which may be played by an identification of the individual with that which 
extends beyond himself in time or space, and the long-range satisfactions which 
the individual may experience through such identification. 

Consideration is given to the possibility of various patterns of organizing 
one’s life, and to the social character of the satisfactions emanating from each 
illustrative pattern. Attention is also given to certain types of educational serv- 
ices, from the standpoint of the satisfactions that may be experienced by the 
personnel engaged in the service. 

An effort is then made to examine some of the areas in which teacher- 
training institutions might contribute to the personality development of pros- 
pective teachers. In this consideration as elsewhere in the article, development 
is considered as implying continuous growth and expansion, rather than as 
maintaining through habit or otherwise a particular level attained at some 
time in the past. It is not assumed that the possible areas of personality growth 
included here are the only areas worth consideration, but that they are among 
the important areas from the standpoint of teacher-training institutions. It is 
hoped that greater long-range satisfaction on the part of the teacher, will make 
the teacher better able to guide the learner so as similarly to yield him greater 
long-range satisfactions. 

















The Community School Camp 
EDWIN E, PUMALA 


Camping Director, San Diego City-County Camp Commission, 


San Diego, California 


HOULD camping be an integral part of the educational program of- 
fered by urban and rural schools? Educators and interested lay citizens 
of San Diego City and County, California, have been drawing toward this be- 
lief for several years, and in the spring of 1946, they conducted an experi- 
mental community school camp at Cuyamaca State Park, California, to test 
their theories. Results from a considerable investment of time and effort and a 
relatively modest outlay of money have been very satisfying to all concerned. 
The twin aims of the project were ambitious ones: to make democracy 
real and understandable to boys and girls through experience in out-of-doors 
living; and to give every child of appropriate age in San Diego City and 
County a camp experience. Although only one-week encampments were pos- 
sible in the beginning stage of the project, the first aim has been realized to a 
remarkable extent, an achievement largely due to the sound planning of the 
camp director, William N. Goodall. Only a beginning, but an encouraging 
one, has been made toward the second goal. The sixth-grade level was selected 
for the experimental program, and from March 17 to June 14, 1946, 1201 
campers plus some 300 parents, teachers, volunteers, and visitors received a 
camp experience. During the summer, playground groups, a Boys’ Club, the 
4-H Club, and various church groups reserved the camp, which made its facil- 
ities available to approximately 125 persons weekly. 

Elementary-school principals of San Diego, meeting to evaluate the proj- 
ect, voted unanimously to continue and expand the program for the schcol year 
1946-47. Thus Community School Camping in San Diego, long a dream, has 
become a reality. 

Devetopinc PLANs 

The idea of a public year-round camp in San Diego County was conceived 
seven years ago by a group of nature-loving citizens who saw the possibilities 
for healthful development of youth for civic betterment inherent in a commu- 
nity camp program open to all school children. Parent-teacher groups, the 
county and city superintendents of schools, a member of the County Board of 
Supervisors, and various individuals championed the idea. A committee was 
formed, the outgrowth of which is the present San Diego City-County Camp 
Commission, a five-member board representing city and county governments, 
city and county schools, and parent-teacher organizations. The committee 
negotiated for land and buildings with various Federal departments and with 
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the State Park Commission, obtaining a former CCC campsite in a state park 
area fifty miles east of San Diego. As soon as military regulations would per- 
mit, they began a program of rehabilitation and development of the property. 

In 1944, plans were laid for a summer camping program, but not until the 
summer of 1945 could a full-scale season of camping be organized. A San 
Diego educator well-seasoned in camping was chosen executive secretary of 
the C _ Commission, and extensive improvements of buildings and grounds 
begun. A June-to-August season of two-week camping periods was set up for 
children eight to fifteen years old who were not eligible for agency camps. 
Nine hundred youngsters took advantage of this camping opportunity, which 
provided horseback riding, an arts and crafts program, archery, and other 
sports in a mountain setting. A local school principal acted as camp director, 
the executive secretary of the Camp Commission assisted, and various teach- 
ers, specialists, and juniors acted as counselors. 

In September and in December of 1945, church groups held special en- 
campments on the Camp Commission’s property, which was named Camp 
Cuyamaca for the state park in which it is located. These groups furnished 
their own leadership and supplies. 

In November, 1945, after consultation with the W. K. Kellogg Founda- 
tion, who had operated a community school camp program in Michigan prior 
to the war, a full-time, year-round camping director was chosen to head the 
various camping activities projected under the sponsorship of the Camp Com- 
mission. These embraced, briefly, the setting up of a year-round community 
school camp program which would provide a camp experience for all children 
in San Diego City and County schools enrolled in grades five to twelve, the 
eventual establishment of five to six camps to include mountain, desert, and 
beach environments, and the provision of facilities for family and adult camp- 
ing. At this time, the only member of the staff besides the director was a care- 
taker retained from the summer, 1945, program. 


Tue 1946 Procram 

In January, 1946, the hiring of a secretary made possible the acceleration 
of planning activities. A camp staff was assembled; city and county school ad- 
ministrators prepared to enter the program; and information regarding the 
plan was made public. On March 5, the staff began preparations at camp; cur- 
riculum specialists from the schools met with them to plan the program of 
activities and pre-camp and post-camp integrated instruction in the schools. On 
March 17, the first group of campers, 71 pupils of the John Adams School in 
San Diego, arrived, accompanied by two teachers and three parent volunteers. 

March in the mountains of San Diego County is reasonably mild. There 
was, however, occasional snow during the first three encampments, and there 
was more than occasional rain. All this dampened the campers’ spirits not at 
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all; in fact, the snow was a major thrill to city-dwellers from San Diego’s mild 
climate. The versatile camp staff planned a satisfying program of wet-weather 
activities, and the safety-type oil heaters in each dormitory took care of the 
clothes-drying problem. Enthusiastic reports from campers, parents, and teach- 
ers began to reach the camping director. 

A teacher accompanying the first group of campers told of the consider- 
able gain in citizenship made by her camper-pupils as contrasted with the non- 
campers. In one brief week, the youngsters had assimilated important princi- 
ples of group co-operation. They had learned enough to be able to make sug- 
gestions for the control of unsocialized individuals. They had enjoyed the 
camp experience so much that, long-faced, they complained the following 
Monday morning of being “campsick”. They were eager to share with their 
classmates the songs and stories learned at camp. 

School administrators visiting the camp were struck by the happy demeanor 
of the campers, with the precautions for their health and safety, with the or- 
derly freedom of activity which prevailed. Here was democracy in action, and 
it was education of a most important sort. 

The staff, after some experimentation, came to include the following in- 
dividuals: a director, in charge of over-all planning; an assistant director, 
charged with in-service training of staff and the leadership of women coun- 
selors; a nurse; four senior counselors, to plan and direct activities in the field 
of arts and crafts, nature lore and science, music and dramatics, campcraft, 
and recreation; six cabin counselors, to supervise the children in dormitories 
and mess hall, teach grooming, cleanliness, health habits, manners, by example 
and leadership (one of these workers is in charge of the dining room and 
assists with office and trading post routine; the other rotate dormitory super- 
vision and assist with such camp activities as trail hikes, cook-outs, arts and 
crafts program, council fire ceremonies). There are also two maintenance 
men, one of whom procures supplies from town; a chef; an assistant cook; and 
a kitchen helper. Various volunteer leaders assist this permanent staff nucleus; 
teachers accompanying their classes to camp; parents and other community 
leaders interested in particular encampments; adult volunteers, junior volun- 
teers (for summer program), and apprentice counselors working toward cabin 
counselor or senior counselor positions. 

The program of activities is geared to the sixth-grade level and to the 
environment. So far as possible choice of activities is encouraged. Every precau- 
tion is taken to insure the safety of the children. 

The trail hike with nature lore painlessly introduced is a favorite activity. 
The camp is located along a small stream at an elevation of four thousand feet. 
Wooded slopes ascend to east and west, and farther up the valley are higher 
peaks. Chaparral growth, pine, and deciduous trees present a fascinating vari- 
ety of plant torms. Wild flowers and flowering shrubs succeed each other in 
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delicate bloom throughout the spring and summer. In the autumn, leaf colora- 
tion presents an interesting experience for California coast-dwellers. The Cuya- 
maca region has produced a series of Indian legends dealing with geological 
upheavals, mountains, trees, and streams; these are worked into both nature 
hike and storytelling activities. Tree-naming games, star-study, animal stalking, 
a nature trail (the children participating in its layout), murals of animals on 
the walls of the dining hall (these were painted by the assistant cook, who also 
fiddles for square dances and tells yarns at camp fires), plaster casts made of 
animal tracks, a science museum, a miniature zoo, a fish pool, and an aquar- 
ium are some of the means used to bring to the campers realization of the 
riches of the natural environment in which they are living. 

Arts and crafts work stresses the use of native materials—shrubs, pine 
cones, wood. Plaster casts of leaves are made into attractive plaques. A native 
clay bed, yielding brown clay nearly as pure as strained clay, was discovered 
by the craft counselor on a hiking trip with the children. This is used for mod- 
eling figurines of the animal life observed in the park. 

Campfire programs stress group singing and storytelling. School groups 
are encouraged to share music and dramatic programs, previously prepared, 
with the group at camp. Often folk dancing or a costume party will form the 
evening’s entertainment. 

Handling of knives and axes, building the campfire, cooking out of doors, 
use of woodworking tools are among the skills taught by the campcraft coun- 
selors. Archery, tumbling, and wrestling are supervised free-time activities. 

Arithmetic skills are made functional through the Trade Winds Bank 
and the Camp Trading Post. Each child deposits his spending money in the 
bank on arrival. He makes out a check for each purchase at the store and 
must keep his bank balance accurately. The remainder is refunded as he leaves 
camp. A library, drawing on both city and county library loan collections, pro- 
vides for the needs of both campers and staff. An attractive reading room is 
open daily at free periods, and books may also be taken to dormitories. 

To reach the main goal of the program, development of skill in a demo- 
cratic way of life, many means are used. Almost immediately after arrival, 
children go to dormitories with their cabin counselors. At once the opportunity 
for choice presents itself: a bunk and bunk-mate. After preliminary instruc- 
tions and a tour of the grounds, the children go to the mess hall for supper. 
The democratic process begins. Someone volunteers as waiter at each table. 
Two more offer their services as dishwashers. The fact that others have rights 
enters each child’s consciousness as he waits for the rest to be served before be- 
ginning the meal himself. There is always plenty of food. 

After learning to make up his own bunk, the camper goes to an inspiring 
council-fire service, where he takes the Camp Cuyamaca Pledge, modeled on 
the State Park Commission’s “Golden Rule of Out-of-Door Manners.” 
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Results of this method have been apparent in comments of children, teach- 
ers, and parents. The community is becoming increasingly aware of the pro- 
gram and its benefits and is becoming proud of the project as a community 
enterprise. School authorities in city and county have been convinced of the 
project’s value and are seeking ways to strengthen and extend the program. It 
is now, in fact, a community school camp. 


PLANS FOR EXPANSION OF THE PROGRAM 


With the Cuyamaca project well under way, plans are being laid for the 
second camp, Palomar, a beautiful mountain site in a small and exquisite valley 
and the home of the famous Palomar Observatory. Here is big pine country 
with a small lake nestled between the peaks. Boating, swimming, and fishing 
can be part of the activities program. Requests to use this beautiful playground 
are already received by the Camp Commission. The land has been leased to 
the county at no charge for a 20-year period, with renewal privileges. The 
county is furnishing the cost of improving buildings and grounds. They have 
appropriated $40,000 this fiscal year for the project. 

An important part of the planning in the development of Camp Palomar 
concerns the use of high-school youth in a work experience camp project, with 
skilled supervision by school vocational leaders and counselors. Tentative plans 
call for a four-hour paid work day and a four-hour supervised study and recre- 
tion period. Each encampment will be for at least a ten-day period. 

A third mountain site in a national forest area has been offered to the 
Commission, and desert and beach areas for future use are under consideration. 

The successful completion of the experimental phase of the school camp 
program in the spring of 1946, and the inauguration of the plans for expan- 
sion, were not accomplished without the surmounting of numerous obstacles. 
To obtain the first campsite, seven departments in Washington had to be 
consulted and the State Park Commission permission secured. The fact that 
so many groups have co-operated to bring about the program’s success has in 
itself made problems in reaching decisions and pursuing a single-minded 
course of action. The backing of able, enthusiastic, and tireless champions of 
the idea has, however, brought fruition to the dream. Legislation now pending 
in the California State Legislature may simplify financing for the future. 

Lessons learned from the surmounting of these various problems have 
been many. To succeed, a community school camp must have a nucleus of 
civic-minded backers, adequate financing, sound and sufficient leadership. 
Many people must be informed ef the new plan and must become converts 
through the contagion of leadership, because of the standards of camping up- 
held and by virtue of the value of the camp program offered. Coeducational 
camping meets children’s needs and the campers themselves will become ar- 
dent advocates of the community school camp. Not a child has returned from 
Camp Cuyamaca who was not glowing with happiness from his experience. 
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An Occupational Information Center 
THOMAS H. WILSON 


Formerly Dean of Boys, Peoria High School, Peoria, Illinois 


T Peoria High School it was felt that there was need of some source of 

occupational information that was readily available to students at all 
times because of the many inquiries from parents and pupils regarding college 
entrance and job requirements. Consequently, the Occupational Information 
Center at Peoria High School was inaugurated three and one-half years ago. 
Collection of good material was begun by deans and librarians. This material 
was placed in a corner of the high-school library and designated as the Occu- 
pational Information Center. Its opening was announced by a publicity cam- 
paign in the school paper and by special posters. 

In this corner is a large table on which are placed occupational magazines, 
pamphlets, college bulletins, news leaflets, monographs on vocations, and other 
related materials. Students may sit at this table to read or browse, or they may 
take the booklets to other tables in the library. At one end of this table is a 
large poster standard, and on the wall is a vocational bulletin board. These 
posters are changed regularly and kept up-to-date. The shelves contain books 
on vocations, college catalogues, yearbooks, and magazines. The vertical file 
has occupational briefs, leaflets, bulletins, monographs, clippings, and other 
information filed in folders, on which are found cross references to related oc- 
cupational fields. The center is available to students at all hours of the school 
day. This material may be checked out for evening and week-end reading as 
are library books. 

Sources OF MATERIALS 

The sources of the materials for the Center have been many. Material sup- 
plied by Science Research Associates has been exceedingly valuable, since it is 
timely and attractive and there is a wide range of subjects. Guidance directors 
and counselors from this agency are also utilized. 

The publications of colleges and universities, both large and small, give 
data on course requirements as well as information about the colleges them- 
selves. Various industries and professions publish an untold amount of litera- 
ture, particularly practical as it gives the viewpoint of the business world. The 
amount of advertising contained is negligible, when the final worth is esti- 
mated. The United States government offers many publications. Noteworthy 
pamphlets are sent out from the following departments: Education, Agricul- 
ture, Army, Navy, Interior, and Civil Service.“The military bulletins proved 
to be of great value during the war years. 

The departments of education of the various states publish valuable book- 
lists and vocational department outlines. In this connection note carefully the 
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Illinois Vocational Guidance Leaflets and the issues of the Illinois Vocational 
Progress. There are many recent books on occupations, personality, and career 
choosing; and not the least are the vocational and occupational magazines 
which are found in most libraries. 

Some of this material is free. Much of it is supplied at a relatively nomi- 
nal cost. Although the Center has been eager to assemble as much good ma- 
terial as possible, since it has operated on a rather limited budget, it has not 
purchased the most expensive material. However, additions are continually 
made to the Center, and it is always on the alert for any source of suitable 
information. 

As the school offers no regular classes in job analysis and guidance at pres- 
ent, it has resorted to various means to direct students to the Occupational 
Center. Some of these methods are directly related to other activities provided 
by the school. 

When the deans and counselors confer with students and parents or dis- 
cuss results of aptitude and personal interest tests, they refer to material in the 
Center as a means by which the student may find more information along 
the line of his own particular interests. When planning a four-year high- 
school program for students with the view to some specific occupation or pro- 
fession, the deans and counselors also refer the student to the Center for the 
use of college bulletins and professional monographs. 

The librarians make the corner as attractive as possible by constantly 
changing materials and posters, and the school paper lists any new publica- 

tions which have been added to the material in the center. The school bulletin 
boards, as well as those of the deans, furnish timely information on scholar- 
ships and occupations. At all times the teachers co-operate in working out this 
program. 





OccuPaTIONAL CoNFERENCES HELD 
During the first semester of the school year, one week is devoted to an 
occupational conference for freshmen and sophomores. The program consists 
of talks on some twenty different occupations and professions—four lectures 
each day of the week. These talks are held simultaneously during the hour 
usually reserved for assemblies. Each student must choose to hear one lecture 
each day during the week. Students are given the opportunity to ask questions 
at the close of each talk. Various business and professional men and women 
of our city have co-operated generously with us in this project. English classes 
and some social studies classes discuss these talks the week after the confer- 
ence, and at this time reference is made to the material in the Occupational 
Center which pertains to the fields discussed. 
Likewise, during the second semester, usually in February, a similar week 
of meetings is arranged for juniors and seniors. Instead of limiting the num- 
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ber of speakers to twenty, as is done for freshmen and sophomores, the num- 
ber is increased to thirty-five or forty, thus presenting more occupations and 
giving a broader range of selection. Upperclassmen attend one of the eight lec- 
tures given each day during the assembly period. Again these lectures are dis- 
cussed in the next week’s English classes, or themes are written on a chosen 
occupation. Thus again the material in the Center serves as reference. 


An annual College Day is held in March. Thirty-seven colleges and uni- 
versities had representatives at our school last year. Students may sign ahead 
of time for interviews with not more than three representatives. Parents are 
invited to talk over plans with these representatives. It is surprising to note 
the increased use of catalogues and pamphlets in the Center by those who have 
college intentions. The school is continually making plans for enlarging and 
improving the Occupational Center. Thus students are given a definite desire 


to start planning their careers early. 





THE 1947 COMMENCEMENT MANUAL 


The National Association of Secondary-School Principals has 
recently published THE 1947 COMMENCEMENT MANUAL. 
This manual contains: 
I. A summary of several present practices of high-school 
graduations 
Time, place, and length of programs 
Graduation dress customs and practices 
I]. A summary of high-school graduation programs of 1946 
Copies of typical and special programs 
Several complete scripts of locally developed programs 
Successful themes used in 1946 and specific suggestions 
for 1947 
A Suitable Guide for Planning Your 1947 High-School Gradua- 


tion Program. 
Price: 50c per single copy 
(Funds must accompany orders amounting to $1 or less. 
Materials postpaid on cash orders. Transportation added 
on billed orders. Discounts on quantities: 2-9 ‘copies, 
10%; 10-99 copies, 25%; 100 or more, 33 1/3%.) 
Send orders to : 

National Association of Secondary-School Principals 

1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 

Washington 6, D. C. 


























Workshops in Education 


KENNETH WINETROUT 


Communications Department, Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri 


JOHN C. ROBERTSON 


Assistant Professor of Secondary Education, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio 


RESENT day education is getting an increasing volume of serious criti- 

cisms. The attack is coming from every direction. Our education journals 

have for many years been pointing out our shortcomings. Textbooks in edu- 

‘ cational theory are quick to point out the need for reorganizing education. 

Popular magazines reaching millions of American homes are devoting con- 
siderable space to airing the shortcomings of the public schools. 

A recent research by one of the writers’ into the present status of cur- 
ricular reorganization in one of our more advanced states supports many 
of the criticisms. Our schools have not made, and are not now making, signi- 
ficant strides to keep pace with our socio-economic changes. Each year our 
public schools seem to fall a little behind our ever-changing environment, 
despite the fact that we now have considerable “know how.” Few schools 
have, as whole schools, made themselves clear as to their function in Ameri- 
can democracy. Most of the schools which have so clarified their function have 
not taken serious steps to put their philosophy into action. 


NEED FOR A CHANGE IN TEACHER TRAINING 


One of the major reasons for our failure seems to be that teacher educa- 
tion institutions have concentrated upon educating the prospective teacher 
and have attacked the problem on an individual basis. They have placed little 
emphasis upon raising the present levels by welding the many individual un- 
derstandings into group understandings and group applications. 

Usually the older, more experienced teachers have become accustomed to 
the status quo, and even though they may not be pleased with present condi- 
tions, they are hesitant and doubtful of change. The process of absorption 
begins almost immediately and the old faculty slowly changes the newcomer 
to meet the old situation. The result is that the new teacher may make some 
changes within his own classes, but fundamental reform of a whole school is 
not brought appreciably closer. Change is stifled. The present situation indi- 
cates a need to have all our teachers re-think their position in American cul- 
ture and to plan measures to bring about needed reforms. 

The reasons why we have not gotten better return for our pre-service 
training of teachers apply with equal or greater cogency to summer school 


1Robertson, John C. A Critical Study of Curricular Reorganization in Ohio Secondary Schools. Un- 
published Dissertation, Ohio State University, 1946. 
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experiences in teacher training institutions. Work in summer school may be 
utterly unrelated to the need of any particular school. The teacher attending 
summer school is usually interested in his own professional development, and 
this may be removed from the needs of the total school situation. The courses 
offered are not planned with reference to any particular school but of neces- 
sity are generalized. 

The teacher may decide to follow some personal whim. This may of course 
be suitable to the general needs of the teacher but it may not place needs 
into close relation to a concrete situation. The emphasis is placed upon “how 
can I develop” instead of upon “how can I improve the group situation and 
develop in the process.” Frequently the pattern of study is set by an adviser 
who may be indifferent and uninformed about the needs of the teacher in his 
own teaching situation. It becomes easy for an adviser to place people in 
courses according to a pre-conceived pattern—a pattern laid out and followed 
because it is common to teachers of a particular interest, but not directly re- 
lated to the teacher’s needs in relation to his problems in a specific school. 
Many times the M.A. or Ph.D. degree becomes the real goal. A program is 
planned to produce a degree after a prescribed amount of time. 

The evaluation of the teacher’s attainments is often no more than a grade - 
from the professor. Many teachers do not expect that summer school will be 
of direct help in the teaching situation and accept the professor’s grade as a 
measure of their accomplishment. There is almost never an evaluation of the 
summer school experience in terms of its contribution to work on the job. No 
real check is made on what institutional progress is made as the result of 
summer school attendance. 

Teacher training institutions repeat their courses year after year in the 
hope that qualitative changes do take place. They operate on the assumption 
that to educate the individual teacher will improve the total situation. We have 
been operating teacher training institutions over a long enough period that 
we can see how this attack has fallen short of its promise. Dare we continue 
to make summer school work, as now constituted, the most common type 
of training for experienced teachers? Are we ready to admit that it has failed 
to bring about needed changes? 


THE WORKSHOP APPROACH 

The writers feel that a new approach to the problem must be found if our 
present situation is to be remedied. We by no means recommend an abandon- 
ment of summer schools and regular teacher training, but we feel that the 
product given us by the teacher training institutions cannot significantly raise 
our educational level until individual understandings are translated into work- 
ing-group understandings. The workshop looks like a method with great po- 
tential power for the task. 

We define an educational workshop as a group of people working through 
group and individual conferences on a common problem. The fact that an 
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educational workshop is designed to meet a specific situation and can there- 
fore be tailored to fit cannot be over-emphasized, Not only can consultant 
services be used as they are deemed necessary, but the whole organization 
should be “made to order.” Some schools may conceive of a workshop as a 
one-week affair to be held before or after the school year. Other schools may 
devote specific time from ordinary school days to work of this character. 
And yet other schools may take several half-days from a week or two dur- 
ing the regular school year. Still others may plan most of the workshop ac- 
tivities for evenings or Saturdays. The essential ingredients are group work on 
group problems using all available competencies of the individual teachers 
and other personnel to raise the general level of education. They may work as 
“whole faculty units” or break up into committees, but the work should be 
guided by a democratically conceived plan and this over-all plan should 
be constantly adjustable to “whole group” needs. 

The most obvious task is to get all those persons interested in public edu- 
cation to work toward the achievement of goals which they agreed upon. To 
operate most effectively upon the problem of raising the level of education 
we suggest that workshops properly conceived can bring about the desired 
results, and that they probably can at our present stage or development be 
achieved in no other way. 

As we see it, a workshop properly conceived would in the first instance 
be a means for getting school personnel into face-to-face relationships and bring 
about group commitment to a policy. This self-commitment to a school phil- 
osophy is extremely important. It is important because any school interested 
in raising the general level of democratic living will, necessarily, have to 
operate in accordance with the ends it desires to achieve. It is also important 
from a purely utilitarian viewpoint. Those individuals who are in on the 
purposing are in “the know.” They are informed and have committed them- 
selves to a point of view. Teachers and other school personnel are more anxious 
and willing to implement the school’s policy when they have made it. As a 
matter of fact, once they have determined a policy they feel morally bound 
to “do something about it.” Group committment is essential on all matters of 
policy. Decision on the steps to be taken, once the basic policies have been 
laid down, can, through workshop procedure, be made by the group. Differ- 
ences of opinion can be reconciled and a plan of procedure adopted which 
meets with general approval. As the individuals which compose the group co- 
ordinate their activities on a common front the. whole institutional level of 
education should improve. 


ALL MUST WORK TOGETHER 


It is important to the efficient functioning of a school that all those who 
are affected can and should participate in the workshop. This is just as true for 
the school custodian and the parents as it is for teachers and school administra- 
tors. There are decisions on problems which directly affect the school custodian 
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and about which he should be consulted. There are many instances where 
consultation with parents would be essential for gaining the support of the 
community. New ideas and important changes are not foisted upon the com- 
munity. Moreover, as parents are brought into the purposing and planning, 
the community’s level of interest in school problems is raised. It becomes an 
informed community. 

In workshop procedure decisions are not handed down from above by 
the school administration. The administrative staff is at hand and works with 
other school personnel. It is a tremendous advantage to school administration 
to administer policies which have common accord. It is equally advantageous to 
the other school personnel to discuss problems with school administration, 
because through this process the responsibilities of administration will be 
clarified to all concerned. Administration becomes, as it should and as in 
theory it is usually recognized to be, the servant of the group. Administrators 
become stimulators and co-ordinators in the best sense. 


PROBLEMS ARE REAL AND VITAL 

One of the greatest advantages of the workshop approach to improving 
education is that the setting is the place where the actual changes will take 
place. There is no planning in a vacuum. No planning from a place far re- 
moved from where the details have to be worked out. The persons who have 
the task to perform not only decide upon policies but upon the immediate and 
long-range practical steps to be taken. They can construct a plan of action 
based upon problems which are real and vital to them, and each step in the 
plan has meaning because of the pressure of the immediate situation. The 
close relationship between the ordinary educational tasks to be performed 
and the deliberations and plans of the workshop participants injects vitality 
and reality into the whole procedure. Practical problems and present day issues 
must be faced. Educational planning is forced to become more than mere 
verbalization. Educational workshops supply an opportunity for a long needed 
marriage between educational theory and practices. 

In contrast to the way in which educational experiences, via the summer 
school, are evaluated without reference to what the individual does with his 
information, understanding, or skills, evaluation of the workshop experiences 
is based on how the school moves toward the goals and objectives to which the 
group has committed itself. Evaulation is based upon the progress which has 
teken place and not on a theoretical or hypothetical basis. Evaulation of pres- 
ent measures becomes a continuous process necessary to help direct successive 
steps. Each experience within a workshop is evaluated in terms of its contri- 
bution to a problem. Successive workshop experiences build upon past ex- 
periences and evaluation becomes a part of the process of planning. 

Unlike college professors whose courses are chosen because of general and 
personal needs, the consultant staff can be chosen with particular school needs 
in mind. People are chosen to help the group in accordance with what the 
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group feels the consultant can offer in the light of present problems. Here again 
the practicality of the workshop is emphasized. All consultant services, re- 
search material, individual efforts, and individual competencies are directed 
toward a goal, and each aspect of education becomes meaningful because of 
its applicability to real situations. 

Consultant services and staff may be developed in a variety of ways. One 
school may decide that at a certain juncture they need the services of the 
leaders in a specific subject; for example, home economics, Competent teach- 
ers from other schools who have met similar situations may make up the 
consultant staff. Another school may need the services of the state depart- 
ment of education, the state department of health, the mental hygiene division, 
a research bureau, or a local architect. The situation may suggest that lay 
leaders in the local community serve as consultants. In one school it may be 
advisable to have a single expert come in and organize and initiate the work- 
shops. The workshop is tailored to fit. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The workshop is one of the most promising tools which education has 
ever had. There are several important steps which should be taken now to 
insure the effective use of workshops. 

The colleges and state departments should investigate the possibility 
of offering consultant services. Many schools will want to initiate a workshop 
or a series of workshops and feel that they lack “know how.” This is un- 
doubtedly a serious limitation at the present time. The state department of 
education and state colleges of education are the logical agencies to offer con- 
sultant services and to supply local workshops with organizational ideas. Once 
a workshop is underway these agencies should not only serve as consultants 
but should supply information as to other possible consultants. 

The state department of education should recognize and encourage work- 
shop experience by making participation in them applicable in lieu of college 
credits for certification and upgrading. Participation in a good workshop 
should be of more benefit to the teacher than many college courses. There 
is no logical reason why such work could not be evaluated. This is especially 
true if the state departments take an active part in helping with these de- 
velopments. State universities and colleges should release some of their best 
people from classroom activities to permit them to organize and develop work- 
shops and to serve as consultants. 

College credit should be given for participation. The master’s degree, now 
usually composed of a prescribed amount of subject courses plus a thesis, 
could be earned by half the credit from workshops and half from class at- 
tendance. Such a program would make the work above the bachelor’s degree 
more useful to the recipient and more likely to overcome current deficiencies 
in our public schools. 
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The writers feel that the thesis requirements should be waived in leu of 
research done on the job in connection with workshop groups. Such research 
activity could be directed (or supervised) by the university professors. Several 
smaller pieces of research could be substituted for one large one. A graduate 
program so composed should offer large dividends in terms of its stimulus 
to the improvement of education in the field (the real purpose behind any edu- 
cation), in terms of the reality and vitality it would inject into both the 
teacher education program and the workshops, in terms of the useful research 
which it would encourage, in terms of giving a teacher a better opportunity 
for obtaining increased education without preventing him from attacking 
the pressing problems in his teaching situation; and in terms of the leadership 
capacities he would be asked to assume. 


Universities should introduce courses designed to prepare persons to be- 
come workshop consultants. They should also give special attention to the 
needs of school administrators as potential directors of workshop groups. Each 
school administrator should be adept at democratic leadership of such work- 
study groups. The university has some responsibility for the development of 


these competencies. 


Local schools should recognize participation in workshops as an additional. 


factor in computing salaries. Boards of education should be shown that plan- 
ning and implementing a school program is an extremely important part of a 
teacher’s responsibilities. If workshops are held before the school year opens 
or after its close, salaries should be paid for the period of time involved. 
Teachers should be released from duties in order that they may participate 
in planning activities. 

Undergraduate programs of teacher education institutions should give con- 
siderable emphasis to developing skill in taking part in work groups. The 
skills which are necessary for such participation can be learned and in view of 
present day needs it is essential that they have both the disposition and the 
competencies for effective participation. 


CONCLUSION 


For many years we have attempted to prepare teachers so that they could 
operate effectively in the classroom. So long as the schools centered their in- 
terest on the mastery of a prescribed amount of subject matter this preparation 
was somewhat adequate. However, because we now realize that education has 
a much more important function than dispensing information and must be 
concerned with the total development of boys and girls in an interdependent 
democratic society, the new responsibilities are being defaulted. We are using 
old tools to meet a new task. The shotgun approach of inspirational summer 
school lectures just has not brought the results it should—nor can it, because 
we now have a job of reorganization thrust upon us which needs a unified 
attack. One doesn’t reconstruct an educational program by working on the 
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separate parts of it. The whole school must attack its whole problem if worth- 
while results are to be obtained. 

In our present situation the workshop technique appears likely to fill the 
bill if it is intelligently and democratically used. The possibilities for recon- 
structing education through workshops are enormous. If we desire to help boys 
and girls make democratic decisions, we need the training ground of group 
work such as we find in workshops. The educational workshop offers these 
immense posibilities and just as vast a challenge. We should not hesitate to at- 
tack our problems more directly. 

Those of us in the local school situation should petition our state depart- 
ment of education and our state university for leadership and consultant serv- 
ices. New services will be developed arid supplied by other educational agen- 
cies if we demand them. 

The crisis in education and in world relationships does not allow us to 
wait for the diffusive effect of summer school lectures however inspirational to 
solve our educational problems. To get our schools on the move we need a 
more direct approach. We need more definite committments, democratically 
conceived and implemented. The workshop technique is qualified for the job. 
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Full Time Subjects in the Junior High School Curriculum 
ROBERT B. TAYLOR 


Principal, David Rittenhouse Junior High School, Norristown, Pennsylvania 


URING the decade from 1920 to 1930 no one spoke with any authority 
D regarding the junior high school movement unless he made some ref- 
erence to the principles or objectives presented by Dr. Thomas H. Briggs. 
More recently the Educational Policies Commission in Education for ALL 
American Youth presented “Imperative Educational Needs of Youth,” a 
decalogue restating and enriching the Seven Cardinal Principles of Educa- 
tion. The National Association of Secondary-School Principals has summar- 
ized Education for ALL American Youth in Planning for American Youth. 
Education for ALL American Youth separates learning into four divisions: 
(1) Vocational Preparation, (2) Individual Interests, (3) Common Learnings 
and (4) Health and Physical Education. This does not conflict with Dr. 
Briggs’ program; neither does it repudiate any of the “Seven Cardinal Prin- 
ciples.” Therefore, it may be concluded that the division of secondary educa- 


tion embraced by the junior high school still holds to the objectives of its. 


founding fathers with emphasis on exploration, guidance, enrichment, and 
practice in fundamentals, 


PHILOSOPHY 
Prior to Pearl Harbor the faculty of the David Rittenhouse Junior High 


School adopted the following as its philosophy. 
This school, operated at public expense, sliall enroll children who have 
completed the requirements of the elementary school and who are capable of 
profiting by further schooling, without discrimination as to race, nationality, 
or creed, 
The educational program offered shall recognize and emphasize broad, 
basic general values; shall provide for pupil interests and needs as deter- 
mined by the present and probable future; and shall be sufficiently flexible 
to adapt its content to the needs of a changing social order. 
The school shall recognize the fact that each child is an individual, differ- 
ing from others in intellectual, spiritual, physical. gocial, and personal 
qualities. The school shall, so far as possible, provide for the determined, im- 
mediate individual needs and anticipated probable future requirements of 
each child. 
Each individual child shall participate actively in the educative or learn- 
ing process rather than to assimilate knowledge passively. Each should be 
given the encouragement afforded through tasting success, within the range 
of his or her ability and inspired by a changing series of self-recognized, 
attainable standards. 
The school shall strive to develop in each child those qualities which are 
commonly recognized as characteristic of “the good citizen;” to consecrate 
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his or her life to an acceptance of civic responsibilities and improvement of 
society; to cherish the fundamental heritage of the American Way of Life 
and the principles of American Democracy. 


The school’s philosophy is attended by a set of twenty-five aims or ob- 
jectives which tend to implement the principles accepted. These activities 
and the activities of recognized junior high schools, generally, are in harmony 
with existing concepts of the philosophy of the lower secondary school, the 
period of adolescence embracing grades seven, eight, and nine. 


It is the writer’s belief that it is proper, yes imperative, to correct a 
weakness or strengthen a skill in basic fundamentals when and where the 
need is discovered. The junior high school is the period in which reading 
skills must be converted from mechanical processes to more or less auto- 
matic reactions. Attention must be given to developing a reading adaptation 
so that reading becomes the tool rather than the finished product. A similar 
statement could be made for writing and for the number concept. The fourth 
large objective is the guiding of the individual in his social development so 
that he may be properly adjusted to his life situation. Education for ALL 
American Youth stresses the importance of Common Learnings to assist 
youth in developing their full capacities. “Common Learnings” is defined 
as “a continuous course in social living to foster growth in personal living 
and in civic competence. Guidance of individual students is a chief responsi- 
bility of Social Living teachers.” It may be assumed that the development of 
the adaptations listed earlier, namely reading, writing, number, and social, 
would be among the implied objectives of the “Common Learnings” course. 


The course in common learnings would be taught by one teacher. In some 
situations it is possible that the same teacher would direct the iearnings of 
the same group of pupils through grades seven, eight, and nine. The writer 
is in full accord with that plan for vesting responsibility for the complete de- 
velopment of the individual child in one teacher provided the teacher is 
well qualified by training and he possesses a sympathetic personality, an un- 
derstanding mind and assumes his task as an opportunity for noble service 
rather than as an assigned duty. The time is well remembered when depart- 
mentalization of the upper grades was stressed as being the solution of 
many problems of adolescence. We “departmentalized” to the extent that 
our teachers have become specialists in specific fields, frequently concerned 
only with class progress in mathematics, for example, rather than with the 
development of individual children. This has gone to the extreme where 
teachers consider themselves qualified to teach only a single subject to a 
single grade; seventh-grade English, for example. Now the pendulum swings 
hack and teachers are being asked to teach and guide classes in common 
learnings. As stated the writer is in accord with the concept but he is 
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gravely concerned with the problem of converting subject specialists into 
teachers of children in their Common Learnings. Unless aided by some 
miraculous act of Providence he fears that children will suffer during the 


process. 
THE CURRICULUM 


Let us consider the curriculum from the angle of full-time subjects, meet- 
ing daily four or five times each week in contrast with part-time subjects which 
meet for one or two periods each week. The writer’s personal experience in 
this field dates from the niiddle twenties and concerns two schools built ac- 
cording to plans and specifications approved by the Pennsylvania State De- 
partment of Public Instruction and organized according to curricula also ap- 
proved by the same agency. Time will not permit an analysis of the content 
of any field of study. It is assumed that the terms used are in common usage 
and that content will not vary widely within junior high schools within the 
state. 
English is required as a full-time subject in grades seven, eight, and nine. 
The content embraces grammar, composition, and literature. Five periods 


weekly are allocated to English in grades seven and eight with four’ 


periods in grade nine. Mathematics is likewise required as a full-time 
subject, all pupils meeting five sessions each week. Fundamentals of 
arithmetic are taught in grades seven and eight. In grade nine the college- 
preparatory students (about twenty per cent of the grade) study algebra; 
all others carry general mathematics. The social studies are required subjects 
for all pupils in all grades, five periods weekly in grades seven and eight 
and four periods in grade nine. Grade seven is devoted to “World Back- 
ground;” grade eight to the history of the United States of America; grade 
nine to a study of civics and Pennsylvania history. Geography and the na- 
tural sciences find places as full-time subjects. Geography is required of all 
pupils, five periods weekly in grade seven and the first half year of grade 
eight. Natural science, five periods weekly, follows the same pattern for the 
other half year of grade eight; in grade nine it is again a common require- 
ment with classes meeting four periods each week. In grade nine, five sub- 
jects are required on a full-time basis in Norristown. Foreign language (La- 
tin, French, or German) is a requirement for the college preparatory group, 
five periods weekly. At Rittenhouse all noncollege preparatory pupils in 
grade nine carry consumer education on the same basis. In the city’s other 
junior high school (Stewart) there is one variation in which one group of 
boys carry shop and mechanical drawing on an industrial arts basis, six pe- 
riods each week in grade nine. As a general rule most junior high schools 
in the southeastern area of the state follow the same general pattern with 
some variations in periods-per-week and allocation of subjects by grades. It 
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should be added that election of algebra or foreign language depends on 
performance in prognostic or aptitude tests given at the conclusion of the 


eighth grade. 


Under the state superintendency of Doctor Lester K. Ade there appeared a 
Secondary School Manual for Pennsylvania (Bulletin 241) bearing the date 
1939, In the Foreword of this publication is stated: “In administering a pro- 
gram of secondary education for the varied needs and interests of a state as 
extensive as Pennsylvania, it is necessary to establish general principles, to 
require some uniformity in practice with respect to these principles, and to 
prescribe a minimum in the matter of local procedure. Such requirements 
should in no sense be used to restrict any school. Rather, they should serve 
as a point of departure in the development of local programs vital to the 
welfare of pupils.” 


It is in keeping with this paragraph of the foreword that Bulletin 241 
was accepted as suggestive rather than as mandatory. Pages 20 and 21 of 
this Bulletin are devoted to a consideration of the junior high-school program 
of studies. The program for grades seven and eight is almost identical with 
the program presented earlier in this article, as it concerns full-time sub- 
jects. In grade nine the full-time requirements are English, social studies, 
mathematics, and science. No provisions are made for foreign language, 
and verbal interpretations given by representatives of the Department of 
Public Instruction indicate that the course in mathematics is to be general 
and that the study of algebra is to be postponed until the pupil is enrolled 
in the senior high school. No provision is made for industrial arts as a full- 
time subject for boys even though all prognosis tests may indicate the wis- 
dom of their devoting much time to the development of manual skills. The 
Bulletin recommends that all pupils follow a common curriculum through- 
out the junior high school and that all specialization be postponed until 
the pupils enter the senior high school. The junior high school section of 
Bulletin 241 states: “It is felt essential that suggestions herewith given should 
be made as a guide to practical interpretation.” 


Following the filing of the annual “Secondary School Report” with the 
Pennsylvania State Department of Public Instruction by each high school 
in the fall of 1945, a number of junior high schools were sent adverse 
criticisms when their reports varied from the standards presented in Bulletin 
241. To many who received such criticisms the knowledge that the specifi- 
cations of Bulletin 241 were to be accepted as mandatory and that they were 
not merely suggestive came as a shock. This was not in accord with the 
original spirit of Bulletin 241 as may be indicated in the quotation from 
the Foreword. 
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Under Act 403 of the Pennsylvania School Code, school districts receive 
a higher rate of reimbursement from the state for secondary schools than for 
elementary schools. It is reported that some districts attempted to qualify for 
a higher reimbursement by merely departmentalizing their seventh and 
eighth grades and claiming junior high school classification. The state should 
unquestionably set up controls or requirements to prevent such subversive ac- 
tivities. However it may be questioned whether schools housed in buildings 
erected in conformity with state approved plans for junior high schools and 
operating for many years under programs approved by the state at the same 
time meeting particular needs of their respective districts, should have their 
classifications cancelled abruptly because of failure to conform with standards 
affecting some minor phases of the program. It would appear logical to per- 
mit certain variations {rom the proposed standards and to grant local con- 
trol to meet peculiar individual requirements which would not interfere 
with basic philosophy governing junior high schools. 


AN INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 


Rather recently the U. S. Commissioner of Education, John W. Stude- 
baker, listed certain requirements for secondary education for a new world. 
Among them he records (1) health and physical education, (2) critical listen- 
ing and critical thinking, (3) facility in foreign language, (4) mathematics, 
(5) natural science, (6) practical and fine arts, and (7) social sciences with 
emphasis on international relations. At least two of these appear to be of 
special concern to the junior high school—foreign language and mathema- 
tics. What foreign languages should be taught? Why not Russian, Chinese, 
and others? Should it not be imperative that a foreign language, once under- 
taken, should be studied until proficiency in its use is attained, Excepting La- 
tin, why teach a foreign language unless it is proposed to be used, either 
in reading foreign press or scientific journals cr in a verbal exchange of 
ideas? It is the opinion of the writer that secondary schools waste more 
time in the foreign language field than in any other area. If effective usage 
is to be an objective, the language study should be begun early, in the ninth 
grade or earlier, and followed until proficiency is attained, regardless of 
the time required. It is granted that foreign language should concern the 
select few and only after the administration of prognosis tests, but the study 
should not be denied until grade ten or later to those for whom it is indi- 
cated, 

The going-to-college youth, heading into the realm of engineering or 
science, needs a thorough foundation in mathematics. He completes arith- 
metic in grade eight. To spend a year in general mathematics while post- 
poning algebra until grade ten appears to be an unexcusable waste of valu- 
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able time. Habits of indolence engendered during a year in which he repeats 
arithmetic may endanger a lad’s effective study of higher mathematics later. 
His intellect should be offered a constant challenge. 

The writer endorses quite warmly the idea of offering a unified cur- 
riculum in the junior high school to those pupils commonly considered to 
be of average ability aand having no college aspirations. For these, specializa- 
tion (such as it will be) may be deferred until the senior high-school years. 

Another exception, worthy of note, is the pupil of low mentality for 
whom prognosis tests indicate that he should develop manual skills. Should 
not his “exploration” of industrial arts end after two years, by which time 
his capabilities snould be quite well defined and should he not spend from six 
to twelve hours weekly in some specially selected shop in the field in which 
his later vocational activity will be spent and his livelihood earned? In the 
writer’s judgment the two extreme groups—low and high mentality groups— 
should be freed from the rigid requirements of a standardized unified curricu- 
lum. 

A UNIFIED CURRICULUM 


Within the past year it has rather frequently been stated that the tendency 
in most states is toward a unified curriculum in the junior high school with 
postponement of all specialization until the senior high-school years. To de- 
termine the extent of this tendency on September 17 last, a letter was for- 
warded to the department of education in each of twenty-five selected states 
asking: (1) “Has Ohio (for example) set up any requirements for junior 
high-school certification or classification? If so, may I have a schedule of 
these demands? (2) Do you recommend that all specialization be postponed 
until the pupil enters senior high school. (I am particularly concerned here 
with beginning foreign language and algebra.) (3) Have you recommended 
a unified curriculum covering grade seven, eight, and nine, without any 
differentiation and required of all pupils? Do you contemplate such action 
in the near future? (4) What freedom is permitted individual schools to 
develop their curricula within broad state outlines?” Letters were sent to 
California, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, New Jer- 
sey, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Texas, Utah, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. To date replies have been received 
from twenty-two, all excepting three—Minnesota, Oregon, and Texas. From 
personal letters and bulletins received the following report is submitted. 

One state, misreading the letter, sent a report dealing with the devel- 
opment of the junior college. Two others replied that there were so few junior 
high schools in the state that a report was impossible. From twenty states 
valid reports were received. 
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Only eight states reported having established requirements for certifi- 
cation or classification or junior high schools. Eleven states reported that 
they have no such requirements. 


Nine states recommended that specialization be postponed until the 
senior high school, some with certain reservations. Six states reported nega- 
tively on this question and five made no reply. However, further reporting 
shows that six of the nine states recommending deferment of specialization 
also list algebra and foreign language as being taught in the ninth grade: A 
total of fifteen states reported that schools offer algebra and foreign language 
in grade nine. 


Five states reported that they recommend a unified curriculum but two 
of these restrict the recommendation to grades seven and eight. Nine states 
specified that they do not recommend a unified curriculum and five others 
did not reply to this question. Only two states reported that they contemplate 
such action in the near future. 


Seventeen states specified that considerable freedom is granted local 
school districts in the development of curricula. In one instance, state approval 
is required; in another, almost complete freedom is granted; a third reported 
“we encourage the local development of curricula.” 


There is a tendency toward unified or core curriculum practices but, 
from state reports, it is not nearly so widespread as the writer had assumed. 
Maryland submitted an excellent core curriculum outline, recently devel- 
oped, which it expects to implement on a county unit basis. 


In the light of recommendations made by the Educational Policies Com- 
mission which had been endorsed by the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals and of experiences growing out of the late war it would 
appear desirable that a committee of competent educators review the re- 
quirements of Bulletin 241 as they relate to the junior high school and report 
their findings with recommendations to the Pennsylvania State Department 
of Public Instruction. Should not one of the functions of a State Department 
of Education be that of educating school districts aand leading them to accept 
desirable programs? Such direction should, in the opinion of the writer, take 
cognizance of local standards and requirements with a view to effecting a 
satisfactory compromise. According to a fundamental principle of democ- 
racy, participation in the machinery of government through local control 
strengthens not only the local unit but the entire federation of units as well. 























Can High School Fraternities Exist Legally?* 


MADALINE KINTER REMMLEIN 


Assistant Director of Research, Research Division, National Education 
Association, Washington, D.C. 


ECRET societies, usually with a Greek-letter name and generally referred to 
S as fraternities or sororities depending on the sex of the members, have 
existed in American colleges from 1776, although there has been some oppo- 
sition from educators and the public. In imitation of college fraternities, simi- 
lar organizations began to appear at the high-school level about 1890. As the 
movement gained popularity with students, it gained disfavor among educa- 
tors. The National Education Association reported in 1904’ and again in 1905° 
that high-school secret societies were undesirable. Other organizations making 
similar investigations arrived at the same conclusion.” 


In those early years local school boards often attempted to restrict or pro- 
hibit high-school fraternities, and beginning with 1907 state legislation ap- 
peared to this end. Almost every conceivable rule and penalty was invoked 
by school administrators and legislators, but students continued to join and 
to insist upon their right to enjoy membership. Numerous cases have been 
brought to the courts for declaratory judgment as to the status of fraternity 
members, to enjoin the enforcement of prohibitory rules, or to compel rein- 
statement after expulsion as a result of violation of the prohibitory rule. For 
the most part, the courts have sustained the right of school boards to ban 
fraternities and the right of legislators to prohibit them. 

The earliest case arose in 1866 and is frequently cited as authority even 
today, although it is not actually in point since the school concerned was a 
privately endowed college and the rule a resolution of the trustees of the 
private institution.’ A student at Wheaton College joined the Good Templars, 
a temperance group. When he was suspended as a result, he brought man- 
damus for reinstatement. The court held that the rule against secret societies 
was within the power of the trustees of the college, since it was reasonable: 

. . the tendency of secret societies is to withdraw students from the 
control of the faculty, and impair to some extent the discipline of the 
institution. .. . But whether the rule be judicious or not, it violates neither 
good morals nor the law of the land and is therefore clearly within the 
power of the college authorities to make and enforce. 

*This statement was originally prepared as a memorandum of the information Section of the 
NEA Research Division under the title of Antifraternity Rules. 


IMorrison, Gilhert B  ‘‘Secret Fraternities in High Schools."’ Proceedings. Washington, D. C.: 
National Education Association. 1904. Pp. 484-90. 

2Morrison, Gilbert B. ‘“‘Reports of the Committee on Secret Fraternities."’ Proceedings. Washington, 
D. C.: National Education Association. 1905. Pp. 445-51. 

8Monroe, Paul, editor. 4 Cyclopedia of Education. New York: Macmillan Co. 1918. Vol. 3, P. 276. 

*People of the State of Illinois ex rel. Pratt v, Wheaton College, 4o Ill. 186 (1866). 
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This early case established the principle that a society which is secret may be 
prohibited, even though it is established for a commendable purpose. 

In 1882 the issue arose in connection with a land-grant college in Indiana. 
Although not a part of the common-school system, the university was held to 
be analogous thereto so that the general principles of state education were ap- 
plicable. The court considered the rule ultra vires and palpably unreasonable 
so far as it placed a disability upon persons already members of Greek fra- 
ternities, and required a written pledge from them as a condition of adniis- 
sion.” 

The admission of students in a public educational institution is one 

thing, and the government and control of students after they are admitted, 

and have become subject to the jurisdiction of the institution, is quite an- 
other thing. ... 

This court was of the opinion that the university could prohibit any 
connection between the fraternities and university; it could also prohibit at- 
tendance of students at fraternity meetings or their having any active con- 
nection with a fraternity while a student. However: 

If mere membership in any of the so-called Greek fraternities may be 
treated as a disqualification for admission as a student in the public 
school, then membership in any other secret or similar society may be con- 
verted into a like disqualification, and in this way discriminations might 
be made against large classes of inhabitants of the State, in utter dis- 
regard of the fundamental ideas upon which our entire educational system 
is based. 

A dissenting judge in this case believed that the distinction between ex- 
pulsion and exclusion was a distinction without a difference. If there could 
be expulsion for disobeying the rule, there could be exclusion for refusing to 
promise compliance with the rule. 

It was with this background that the problem of high-school fraternities 
faced the courts. The tender years of the students in the public schools was 
advanced as a further justification for prohibitory rules. However, the United 
States Supreme Court upheld the right of a state to prohibit fraternities even 
in state universities. This leading case laid down the principle that no con- 
stitutional right of the students is denied by such a state law. 

It arose out of a state-wide law enacted by the Mississippi legislature pro- 
hibiting Greek fraternities in any public educational instituton in the state. 
The University of Mississippi ruled that the law would not be enforced 
against students already entered if they “conducted themselves with that 
decorum always expected of Southern Gentlemen.” The case was brought 
by an otherwise qualified young man who was refused admission because 
he refused to sign a pledge of nonmembership. He was a member of a fra- 





State ex rel. Stallard v. White, 82 Ind. 278 (1882). 
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ternity from an undergraduate school in a different institution. The Supreme 
Court of the United States approved the resolution of the University making 
the law applicable prospectively only, but refused the contention of the 
complainant that the statute violated the Fourteenth Amendment of the 
Federal Constitution:* 

It is very trite to say that the right to pursue happiness and exercise 
rights of liberty are subject in some degree to the limitations of the law, 
and the conditions upon which the State of Mississippi offers the com- 
plainant free instruction in its University, that while a student there he 
renounce affiiliation with a society which the State considers inimical to 
disc._pline, finds no prohibition in the Fourteenth Amendment.’ 

This pronouncement cf the United States Supreme Court did not make 
the same distinction between exclusion and expulsion of members of secret 
societies, as had been previously considered important by the majority of the 
Indiana court (see page 56). Most high-school antifraternity cases have fol- 
lowed the Waugh decisicn of the Supreme Court regardless of distinguishing 
details, and all decisions have upheld rules banning high-school fraternities, 
except one—a Missouri case which considered the prohibitory rule “unjust 
discrimination unsupported by right or reason.” 

Courts of a number of states have refused contentions that these rules are 
in excess of the board’s authority; that they invade parental authority; that 
they constitute a cruel and unusual punishment; that they are arbitrary, un- 
reasonable, and discriminatory; that they deprive members of their liberty, 
property, or happiness without due process of law; that they violate natural 
rights; that they constitute unwarranted paternalism; that they are a denial 
of the equal protection of the law and ‘an impairment of vested rights; that if 
carried to an extreme they might interfere with religious liberty. 

The statutes or school board rules so challenged make membership un- 
lawful and refuse diplomas, credit for school work, or participation in extra- 
curriculum activities as the penalty for violation. In some instances suspen- 
sion or expulsion is authorized as penalty. Several statutes exempt societies 
which are sanctioned by the school board. In all cases these prohibitions were 
sustained by the courts, except two—the aforementioned Missouri rule and 
a Texas rule which made the prohibition operative during the summer vaca- 
tion. The Texas court held that this part of the prohibition was an unlawful 
invasion of parental authority.’ 

Since the basis upon which the ban on membership in secret societies 
has been wide and varied, and since the prohibitory rules which have been 


®Waugh v. University of Mississippi, 237 U. S. 589 (1915). 

7The Fourteenth Amendment of the United States Constitution, section 1, reads in part: “‘No 
State shall make or enforce any law which shall abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens of the 
United States; nor shall any State deprive any person of life, liberty, or property, without due process 
of law; nor deny to any person within its jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws.” 

SWright v. Board of Education of St. Louis, 246 S. W. 43 (Mo. 1922). 
‘Wright v. Board of Educatidn of St. Louis, 246 S. W. 43 (Mo. 1922). 
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challenged differ considerably, generalization is dangerous. Each decision con- 
sidered only the rule and penalty of the particular case in which it was chal- 
lenged, and the basis upon which it was challenged. A different rule or a 
different penalty might result in a different decision, or a different contention 
might bring a different decision on a particular rule or penalty. Some cf the 
court opinions make this point clear; others are clothed in general language 
which disregards the finer distinctions. 

Below are given the current prohibitory state laws and the court decisions 
in which that or a previous prohibitory rule or law has been sustained. In 
some states the laws have not been challenged. In other states it is a local 
school-board rule which is before the court, the state law being silent on the 
question. 

In a number of states there has been no legislation prohibiting secret so- 
cieties and no litigation on the subject. Whether local prohibitory rules exist 
or not is unknown. The authority of local school boards in the general control 
of the schools and in their authority to suspend, expel, or otherwise discipline 
pupils who disobey the school board’s regulation would probably be invoked 
to sustain the right of a local, school board to promulgate an antifraternity 
rule if such were ever challenged. 

In the state-by-state summary below, no statutes nor court decisions have 
come to light in Alabama, Arizona Connecticut, Delaware, Georgia, Idaho, 
Kentucky, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Mexico, New York, North Da- 
keta, South Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, Utah, West Virginia, and 
Wyoming. The absence of laws in these states has been verified by the state 
departments of education except in New Mexico where no confirming reply 


was received. 
STATE BY STATE SUMMARY 
Arkansas 

State law: Sections 3604-3610 of Chapter 42, Volume I, Digest of Statutes 
of Arkansas, 1937 

Public-school fraternities and other secret societies are declared to be in- 
imical to public free schools and therefore unlawful. School authorities are 
directed to suspend or expel pupils who are members, who promise to join, 
who wear any insignia, or who solicit members, Newspapers and periodicals 
are forbidden to refer to high-school fraternities. Persons or firms violating 
the act are subject to a fine of from $25 to $100 for each offense. 

Fraternities in institutions of junior-college and higher level are exempted, 
as are also senior high-school students of national fraternities or sororities. 
(Enacted in 1929.) 

Court-case: Isgrig v. Srygley, 197 S. W. (2d) 39 (1946). 

This case upheld the antifraternity rule for Little Rock. 
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California 


State law: Section 16075 of the Education Code enacted in 1943 makes 
it unlawful for a pupil to join or be a member of any secret society except 
the Native Sons of the Golden West, the Native Daughters of the Golden 
West, the Foresters of America, “or other kindred organizations not directly 
associated with the public schools.” School boards are empowered to make 
rules and regulations for the enforcement of the antifraternity law and may 
suspend, “or, if necessary,” expel a pupil who refuses or neglects to obey the 
rules and regulations. (Enacted in 1929.) 

Court case: Bradford v. Board of Education of San Francisco, 121 Pac. 
929 (1912) 

The previous and similar law was challenged as class legislation because 
normal schools were not affected and because certain organizations were ex- 
cepted. The court held there was no class discrimination because all members 
of the class were equally affected, and the classifications were reasonable. 
Eiementary- and high-school pupils are immature and more likely to be af- 
fected by any possible hurtful influences. Certain organizations, such as Na- 
tive Sons of the Golden West, which were excepted could not possibly be 
expected to diminish the efficiency of the educational system of the state. The 
prohibitory rule does not violate the Fourteenth Amendment because attend- 
ance at public schools is not a privilege which goes with United States citi- 
zenship. In this connection the court quoted from Volume 6, American and 
English Encyclopedia of Law (page 77) the following statement regarding 
this point at question: 

The privilege of receiving an education at the expense of the state is 

‘not one belonging to those upon whom it is conferred as citizens of the 

United States, and ‘therefore, so far as the privileges and immunities’ 

clause of the fourteenth amendment is concerned, might be granted or re- 

fused to any individual or class at the pleasure of the state. 


Colorado 


State law: Sections 306-309 of Chapter 146, Volume 4, Colorado Statutes 
Annotated 1935 

Unlawful to join, to become a member of, to belong to, or to take part 
in such organizations or their formation, except those sanctioned by the 
schoolboard; unlawful to solicit membership; penalty is commitment as a de- 
linquent. Solicitor, not a student, may be proceeded against under the law 
concerning persons who contribute to children’s delinquency. Penalty for 
students is suspension, after investigation, expulsion, or denial of graduation 
honors or participation in school organizations. School boards may make rules 
and regulations. (Enacted in 1913.) 
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Florida 


State law: Sections 242.46-242.49 of Title XV, Volume 11, Florida Stat- 
utes Annotated 1943, Pocket Supplement 


Unlawful to establish such society or to go on school premises to solicit 
members; unlawful to be a member, or to join, or pledge, except organizations 
approved or favored by the school or an organization based on scholarship or 
achievement which is not in the nature of a secret society. Penalty is suspen- 
sion or, if necessary, expulsion. Institutions of higher learning and private 
schools are excepted. County boards are to make rules and regulations. (En- 
acted in 1943.) 

Court case: Satan Fraternity v. Board of Public Instruction for Dade 
County, 22 So. (2d) 892 (1945) 

This case was for declaratory judgment as to plaintiff's status. Members 
of the fraternity claimed that the prohibitory rule “deprived them of their 
inalienable right to life, liberty, the pursuit of happiness, due process of law, 
liberty of speech, the right of assembly, and for redress of grievance as 
guaranteed by the Constitution of the United States and of the State of 
Florida.” . 

The court upheld the validity of the law on the theory that attend- 
ance at “an educational institution provided by the state is not a natural 
right but a public benefaction and those who seek to become beneficiaries of 
them must submit to such regulations and conditions as the law imposes as a 
prerequisite to participate.” The court found nothing in the law that inter- 
fered with the students’ constitutional liberties concluding that “Tt is pertinent 
to state that none of our liberties are absolute; all of them may be limited 
when the common good or common decency requires. . . . Freedom after 
all is not something turned foot-loose to run as it will like a thoroughbred in 
a blue grass meadow.” 


As to the reasonableness of the rule and its relation to parental authority, 
the court had this to say: “It is quite true as contended by appellants that 
purely social activities should not be tinkered with by law but whether high 
school fraternities and sororities are purely social is a question of fact which 
the legislature has answered in the negative and we find no reason to disturb 
their finding. We cannot see that the question of state vs. parental control 
enters into the picture in any manner. The public school system has a very 
definite place in our scheme of things and the question in every case is 
whether or not the high school fraternity or sorority disrupts or materially 
interferes with that purpose. The cases here cited show conclusively that there 
has long been a feeling in this country that this question requires an affirma- 
tive answer, and the legislature has concluded the matter in this 


State.” 
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Iliinoss 

State law: Sections 699 ff, Chapter 122, Illinots Revised Statutes Anno- 
tated, 1939 

Secret fraternities are prohibited. Penalty is suspension or expulsion of 
members, or pledges, or sclicitors of members. If the offender is not a student, 
penalty is a fine of from $25 to $100 for each offense. Institutions of higher 
learning are exempted. (Enacted in 1919.) 

Court cases: (a) Wilson v. Board of Education of Chicago, 84 N. E. 
697 (1908) 

Local board rule denied the fraternities the privilege of meeting in school 
buildings, denied them public recognition, and forbade them to use the 
school name. Members were not permitted to represent the school in literary 
cr athletic contests or in any other public capacity. Parents were to be notified 
that the school condemns all such secret societies. This case was brought to 
enjoin the enforcement of the rule. It was alleged that the rule violates the 
students’ natural rights, is an unlawful discrimination, and an arbitrary exer- 
cise of power on the part of the board. The court held that the rule was 
within the power of the board and the pupils were not denied any rights. 
They have a choice and if they choose fraternity membership they can still 
attend school and participate in extracurriculum activities. This case was fol- 
lcwed in Favorite v. Board of Education of Chicago, 85 N. E. 402 (1908) 
with a per curiam decision. 

(b) Years later another case came up under the statute. Sutton v. Board 
of Education of Springfield, 138 N. E. 131 (1923). The court quoted with 
approval the Wilson, Bradford, and Waugh cases and concluded that: “The 
statute does not purport to control pupils in their homes or in social activities 
under the supervision of their parents, but declares that the secret societies 
and organizations defined therein are inimical to the public good and for 
that reason they are forbidden. The legislature considered such societies 
detrimental to the good order and best interests of the school, and we cannot 
say the statute is not a reasonable enactment and a valid exercise of legislative 
powers for the promotion of the best interests of the schools and the dis- 
cipline and good order therein.” 


Indiana 
State law: Section 5106, Title 28, Volume 6, Burns’ Indiana Statutes An- 
notated, 1933 
Fraternities are forbidden. Local school authorities are required to en- 
force the law by suspending or, if necessary, expelling violators of local rules 
and regulations made to implement the general prohibitory statute. (Enacted 
in 1907.) 
Court Cases: There have been no case under this statute, but see State ex- 
rel. Stallard v. White, 82 Ind. 278 (1882) discussed above in this article. 
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lowa 


State law: Section 4284, Chapter 216, Title XII, lowa Code, 1939 

Unlawful to join, be a member, or solicit members except in those or- 
ganizations sanctioned by the school board. Penalty is suspension or expulsion, 
or denial of graduation or participation in school honors. School boards are 
to make rules and regulations. Rushing is prohibited and nonschool persons 
who viclate the statute are subject to a fine of from $2 to $10 which, if not 
paid may result in imprisonment for a maximum of ten days. (Enacted in 
1909.) 

Court case: Lee v. Hoffman, 166 N. W. 565 (1918) 

Mandamus to compel reinstatement after expulsion for violation of the 
rule, which was challenged as unregulated delegation of authority by the 
legislature to school boards, as class legislation, as denial of equal protection 
of the laws by making an arbitrary differentiation, as unwarranted paternal- 
istic regulation, as denial of due process since no hearing before expulsion 
was provided; and it was also challenged on the ground that it might interfere . 
with religious affiliations and be a denial of religious liberty. The court held 
that the legislature had the right to delegate this authority to local boards, 
and since limitations were placed in the law the delegation could not be 
called unbridled. It was not class legislation because it deals equally with 
all the class affected. The differentiation is not arbitrary since no abuse of 
discretion had been shown. It is paternalistic, but much legislation is, and 
laws of this kind are invalid only when the paternalism is unwarranted. This 
law is not unduly paternalistic because its purpose is “to raise the school privil- 
ege to its highest possible efficiency.” 

“It is directed against what is matter of common knowledge—that activ- 
ity in matters other than the school work will divide the interest of the pupil 
and subtract from the energy that should be devoted to the school curriculum, 
and that affiliation with a society, no matter how innocuous in itself, still has 
a tendency to breed hatreds and jealousies because the society may exclude 
some while receiving others, that the tendency of such affiliations is to breed 
division and class-hatreds.” 

Since parents were notified and a reasonable time given for renouncing 
membership, there was sufficient due process without a hearing before ex- 
pulsion. 

As to the contention that the rule might interfere with religious liberty, 
if carried to religious organizations, the court conceded that such a result 
might follow, but it need not be considered until the issue arises in fact. A 
court will decide only the issue before it. 


Kansas 
State law: Section 5311, Chapter 72, General Statutes of Kansas, 1935 
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Participation or membership is unlawful in “any secret fraternity or se- 
cret organization whatsoever that is in any degree a school organization.” 
Penalty is denial of any or all privileges, or expulsion, within discretion of 
school board. (Enacted in 1907.) 


Louisiana 

State law: Sections 2372.1-2372.3, Title 18, Volume 2, Louisiana General 
Statutes (Dart), 1939, Pocket Supplement 

Defines secret societies and authorizes local boards by majority vote to 
prohibit them, and if so voted it is the duty of the principal to suspend or expel 
members and students who pledge or solicit members. The suspension or 
expulsicn is reviewable by the state board of education. Any person who en- 
courages or solicits members for the banned organization is guilty of a mis- 
demeanor. Penalty may be a fine of from 25 to $250 for each offense. (Enacted 
in 1944.) 

Court case: Hughes v. Caddo Parish School Board, 57 F. Supp. 508, 
(1944) Affirmed by the U. S. Supreme Court (per curiam) 65 S. Ct. 562 
(1945) 

The parish school board adopted a resolution requiring principals to sus- 
pend or expel pupils who remained members of high-school fraternities or 
sororities. The students who here challenged the rule were above compulsory 
school age, and the court therefore followed the Waugh decision of the 
United States Supreme Court when in 1915 it sustained the antifraternity 
rule applied in the University of Mississippi. 


Maine 
State law: Section 51, Chapter 37, Volume 1, Revised Statutes of Maine, 
1944 
Participation and membership in high-school fraternities is prohibited. 
Penalty is expulsion or other disciplinary measure. (Enacted in 1913.) 


Maryland 

State law: By-law No. 60 of the State Board of Education 

Membership in fraternities is forbidden, and county boards of education 
are authorized to exclude a pupil found to be a member from “representing 
the schcol in any public activity, contest, or exhibition, such as athletic, 
literary, or dramatic, and from participating in any school activity other than 
class attendance, and from holding a position of authority in any school or 
class organization.” Further, the county board may exclude from class any 
pupil whcse behavior is detrimental to school discipline. 


Massachusetts 


State law: There is no antifraternity law in Massachusetts, but section 47, 
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Chapter 71, Title XII, Volume 2, Annotated Laws of Massachusetts, 1932, 
gives local school committees authority to supervise and control “all athletic 
and other organizations composed of public school pupils and bearing the 
school name or organized in connection therewith.” This section has been 
interpreted in the case below to include the power to ban fraternities. 

Court case: Antell v. Stokes, 191 N. E. 407 (1934) 

Mandamus to compel reinstatement of pupils expelled because of mem- 
bership in a fraternity. The local rule prohibited membership, rushing, or 
wearing of distinctive insignia of unapproved fraternities. The penalty was 
expulsion. In upholding the board’s power to make and enforce the rule, 
the court said: “This is not an invasion of the domain reserved exclusively 
to home and family. Formal associations of pupils in connection with a public 
schooi possesses possibilities of genuine harm to the reputation of the school 
and to the studious habits and personal character of the members. These 
factors intimately concern the general welfare in connection with the public 
schocl. They properly may be regulated by rules adopted pursuant to 
legislative sanction.” 

Michigan 

State law: Sections 15.741-15.744, Title 15, Volume II, Michigan Statutes 
Annotated 

Unlawful to organize, join, or belong to secret societies. Penalty is sus- 
pension or expulsion of members, pledges, or solicitors. Illegal to give credit 
for study, to promote or to graduate violators. Credit given contrary to this 
provision shall not be accepted by any other educational institution in the 
state. School authorities violating or knowingly permitting or consenting to 
violation are to be fined from $25 to $100. (Enacted in 1911.) 

Court case: Steele v. Sexton, 234 N. W. 436 (1931) 

This was a four-three decision upholding the Michigan law. A senior 
high-school student was denied his diploma and credit for work taken after 
he admitted membership in a high-school fraternity. He alleged that the rule 
was cruel and unusual punishment, deprived him of liberty and property 
without due process of law, and denied him the equal protection of the law. 
The court said it was not cruel or unusual punishment because credits 
“involve deportment, subordination to discipline, and obedience to rules 
and regulations established by the legislature for the protection of the best 
interests of the public schools and good order therein.” As to allegations un- 
der the Fourteenth Amendment, the court followed the Waugh case decided 
by the Supreme Court of the United’ States in 1915. Without discussion of 
the point, the majority held that there was no merit in the contention that the 
statute is class legislation, discriminating against public-school students in 
favor of private-school students. 
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Dissent: The three judges who dissented from the majority opinion be- 
lieved that the high-school diploma was property, since it is evidence of 
preparation for college, and that the student had been unjustly deprived of 
it. The dissent also was of the opinion that the legislation goes beyond the 
sphere of state regulation. “If the Legislature may proscribe one social activity 
or one kind of social organization, it may in its descretion, proscribe any 
other. ... The board of education ought not to be constituted social snoopers. 
Public education has its legitimate sphere, but the child, except when in 
school or on his way to or from there, is not under control of school author- 
ities.” 

Minnesota 

State law: Section 131.25, Volume 1, Minnesota Statutes Annotated, 1941 

Unlawful to join, be member, or solicit members. Includes junior col- 
leges and vocational schools. Local school boards may make rules for enforce- 
ment. May suspend or dismiss, deny participation in school honors or gradu- 
ation. Nonschool persons soliciting membership on school premises are guilty 
of a misdemeanor and subject to a fine of from $2 to $10, which if not paid 
may result in imprisonment for a maximum of ten days. (Enacted in 1907.) 

Mississippi 

State law: Sections 6792-6797, Title 24, Volume 5, Mississippi Code, 1942 

Regulates college fraternities which are permitted by consent of faculty. 
High-school fraternities are prohibited, except literary, religious, athletic 
societies, class organizations, or departmental groups. Penalty, a fine of from 
125 to $100. (Enacted in 1926.) [This law was repealed and re-enacted in 
stronger language in 1946, Chapter 427.] 

Court cases: No high-school cases have arisen under this law, but see 


Waugh v. Mississippi University, 237 U. S. 589 (1915) discussed above. 


Missouri 

State law: No antifraternity law. 

Court case: Wright v. Board of Education of St. Louis, 246 S. W. 43 
(1922) 

To enjoin the enforcement of a school-board rule forbidding high-school 
pupils to form or join secret organizations, or to continue to be members. 
The penalty was denial of eligibility to membership in school-sponsored or- 
ganizations, and members were not permitted to represent the school in any 
capacity or to participate in graduation exercises. The court held the rule to 
be invalid since, broadly interpreted, it would prohibit pupils from participat- 
ing in activities outside of school hours and at their homes, unless with the 
approval of the school board. But the authority of the board ceases when 
the pupil reaches his home unless his act affects the conduct and discipline of 
the school. The court felt that membership in fraternities had not been 
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proved to be detrimental to the operation and control of the school. 

Dissent: A dissenting judge was satisfied that ample proof had been 
shown that fraternities were demoralizing: members were lower in scholar- 
ship and constituted greater disciplinary problems; nonmembers became dis- 
couraged and even left school. The penalty did not deny any student a sub- 
stantial right guaranteed by the constitution. The dissenting opinion contin- 
ued to say that the rule was not unreasonable or oppressive but was made for 
the best interests of the school and the great body of students, and should 
therefore be sustained. 

Montana 

State law: Sections 1262.74-1262.78, Volume 1, Revised Codes of Mon- 
tana, 1935 

Participation and membership are prohibited. Local boards are to make 
rules and regulations. May suspend, expel, deny honors of graduation, or par- 
ticipation in school activities, by two-thirds vote of board after investigation. 
Nonschool person soliciting members on or about school premises is guilty 
of a misdemeanor. For violation of any provision, a fine of $5 to $25 for each 
offense. (Enacted in 1931.) 

Nebraska 

State law: Sections 2114-2116, Chapter 79, Volume 4, Revised Statutes of 
Nebraska, 1943 

Participation or membership is unlawful. Pupil or nonschool person 
forbidden to solicit members on school premises. Penalty, a fine of $2 to $10. 
Board may deny privileges or expel. (Enacted in 1909.) 

New Jersey 

State law: Sections 18:14-110-18:14-111, Title 18, New Jersey Statutes 
Annotated, 1940 

After defining fraternities, the statute forbids their formation and 
authorizes the schoolboard to make rules and regulations for disciplinary 
measures in its enforcement. Normal schools are excepted. (Enacted in 1922.) 


New York 
State law: Letter from the State Education Department, dated February 


25, 1946, reads as follows: 

“While there is no specific statute prohibiting fraternities, sororities and 
secret societies in the public schools of this State, local school authcrities have 
control over organizations of pupils which meet in the public schools. How- 
ever, local school authorities have no jurisdiction over the private affairs of 
students who do not hold themselves out as representing the school or who do 
not meet on public school property.” 

North Carolina 


State law: No antifraternity law. 
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Court case: Coggins v. Board of Education of Durham, 28 S. E. (2d) 
527 (1944) 

The schoolboard rule denied members of secret fraternities the privilege 
of participation in extracurriculum activities. Each pupil was required to 
sign a pledge that he was not a member nor would become a member, nor 
contribute funds or participate in the activities of any secret society. The board 
notified parents that failure of a student to sign the pledge or violation of the 
pledge would result in exclusion from extracurriculum activities. The students 
brought this action to restrain the enforcement of the rule. In upholding the 
validity of the school-board action, the court reviewed the powers of school 
boards and held that this rule was within the board’s authority to regulate 
the conduct of pupils. Members of the banned societies were not denied in- 
struction nor participation in any of the required work of the school. They 
were simply given the option of membership in fraternities or participation in 
extracurriculum activities. 

Ohio 

State law: Sections 12906-12909, Chapter 9, Volume 10, Throckmorton’s 
Ohio Code, 1940 

A fine of from $10 to $25 is set for any person who organizes, joins, or 
belongs to a high-school fraternity. A school administrator or other responsible 
person neglecting or refusing to carry out the law is guilty of a misdemeanor 
and subject to fine of from $5 to $25 for the first offense, $25 to $100 for 
each subsequent offense. The board of education may be fined from $10 to 
$25 if it does not investigate charges of membership or the existence of a 
fraternity within thirty days after ten days’ written notice to pupils and par- 
ents, or if the secretary of the board after investigation fails to order the fra- 
ternity to disband within five days of notice. A pupil who fails to comply with 
the notice is subject to suspension until he complies. (Enacted in 1908.) 


Oklahoma 

State law: Sections 1121-1124, Title 70, Oklahoma Statutes Annotated, 
1941 

Unlawful to join, be a member of, or solicit members in any secret or- 
ganizations except the DeMolay and Rainbow Girls. School board not en- 
forcing the law is subject to fine of from $25 to $100 for each failure. Pu- 
pils who violate the law may be suspended or expelled. Nonschool persons 
soliciting members may be fined from $25 to $500 for each offense. (Enacted 
ir. 1913.) 


Oregon 

State law: Sections 3004-3006, Title III, Volume 8, Oregon Compiled 
Laws Annotated, 1940 

Fraternities are pronounced unlawful except in the state agricultural 
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college and state university. It is made the duty of school boards to suppress 
such societies and to suspend or expel pupils who violate the law (Enacted 
in 1909.) 
Pennsylvania 

State law: Section 339 of Title 24, Purdon’s Pennsylvania Statutes An- 
notated 
School boards in first- and second-class districts are required to, .and 
school boards in third- and fourth-class districts may, prescribe rules control- 


ling school organizations and may suspend or expel or otherwise penalize 
any pupil who violates such rules; and superintendent, teacher, or other 
employee who violates the said rules is subject to dismissal or other reason- 
able penalty. (Enacted in 1911.) 
Rhode Island 

State law: Section 10, Chapter 198, Title 21, General Laws of Rhode 
Island of 1938 (Annotated) 

High-school organizations are forbidden except school clubs under the 
teachers’ direction and open to all students. (Enacted in 1922.) 


Texas 

State law: Article 301d of the Penal Code, 1939 Cumulative Supplement 
to Vernon’s Texas Statutes (1936) 

In counties having a population of from 320,000 to 350,000 according to 
the 1930 census (applies only to one school district), public-school fraternities 
are declared unlawful, below college level. Members, pledges, and solicitors are 
to be suspended or expelled. Nonschool persons who solicit members or in- 
vite pupils to attend meetings may be fined from $25 to $100 for each offense. 

Organizations excepted are Boy Scouts, Hi-Y, Girl Reserves, DeMolay, 
Rainbow Girls, Pan American Club, scholarship societies, and “other kindred 
educational organizations sponsored by the State or National educational 
authorities.” (Enacted in 1937.) 

Court case: Wilson v. Abilene Independent School District, 190 S. W. 
(2d) 406 (1945) 

To enjoin the school board from enforcing its order requiring all junior 
and semor high-school students to sign a pledge card, attested by their pat- 
ents or guardians, as a prerequisite for participation in extracurriculum and 
interschool activities and eligibility for graduation with henor and for medals 
and scholarships. The pledge was that the pupil was not a member of any 
secret society, fraternity, or scrority and that he would not join nor attend any 
functions even as a guest. The pledge was to extend until graduation and be 
eflective during vacations as well as during school sessions. Parents and stu- 
dents challenged the requirement as arbitrary, unreasonable, and discrimina- 
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tory, as an impairment of vested rights in the obligation of contracts, as an 
invasion of parental authority, and as an unauthorized act on the part of the 
school board. The court held that the requirement was reasonable and within 
the power of the school board except as to the vacation period which was an in- 
vasion of parental authority. 


Vermont 


State law: Section 4264, Title 18, Public Laws of Vermont, 1933 

Unlawful to join or solicit members in any societies, except those sanc- 
tioned by the commissioner of education and school superintendents after im- 
partial investigation of each organization. The board is empowered to sus- 
pend or expel violators or deny participation in school honors or graduation. 
The law is not to apply to temperance or religious organizations nor those 
established “for the moral advancement of youth.” (Enacted in 1908.) 


Virginia 
State law: No antifraternity rule. Letter from the State Board of Edu- 
cation indicates that the matter is within local discretion. 


Washington 

State law: Section 4805, Chapter 19, Title 28, Volume 6, Remington’s 
Revised Statutes of Washington 

Powers of boards of directors of school districts of the first class include 
(12) To prohibit all secret fraternities and sororities among the students in 
any of the schools of the said districts. (Enacted in 1909.) 

Section 4529 of the same volume lists the powers and duties of the state 
board of education, which include (5) To examine and accredit secondary 
schools: “Provided, That no public high school or private academy shall be 
placed upon the accredited list so long as secret societies are allowed to exist 
among its students.” (Enacted in 1909 as to private academies; extended to 
public schools in 1933.) 

Court case: Wayland v. Board of School Directors cf Seattle, 86 Pac. 642 
(1906) 

This was one of the early cases to enjoin the enforcement of a school- 
board rule prohibiting fraternities in high schools. The rules and regulations 
denied participation in extracurriculum activities, as penalty. It was challenged 
as an excess of authority on the part of the board, but the court held it to be 
within the board’s authority, and concluded that no right was denied since 
pupils were permitted to attend classes and retain membership. The “evidence 
shows beyond a doubt that these secret organizations when effected foster a 
clannish spirit of insubordination, which results in much evil to the good 
order, harmony, discipline, and general welfare of the school.” 
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HE school library houses a collection of printed materials—books, pam- 

phlets, magazines, and pictures, which supplement and enrich the basic 
textbook sources of information. The school librarian is responsible for the or- 
ganization and administration of this collection so that the maximum number 
of pupils and teachers benefit to the fullest extent. The collection must take 
care of the needs of the particular school, reflecting the work of each teacher 
and the general leisure interests of the pupil. Different methods of book selec- 
tion may be followed in various schools but the final responsibility of main- 
taining a balanced collection with recognition of the needs of each department 
rests with the librarian as she has to keep within the budget alloted by the 
board of education. The librarian may also have the business end of ordering 
and all the details of purchasing are in many cases left to her. 

Then the classifying, cataloging, and supervision of preparing the books 
physically for circulation must be done. After they are put in circulation, they 
must be taken care of. This includes everything from mending a torn page to 
the preparation for rebinding, as well as periodic inventories. 

Once the books are cataloged and on the shelves the librarian functions 
as a teacher and makes the contents of the books available to the pupils when 
they come to the library either with an assignment or for leisure reading. Just 
as the mathematics or the English teacher prepares her pupils for more ad- 
vanced work, so does the librarian build, semester after semester, the pupils’ 
knowledge of the use of the card catalog, Readers’ Guide, and specific reference 
books such as Granger’s Index to Poetry and Book Review Digest. Each new 
subject presents a need for additional teaching of new reference materials. 

To do this work with the pupils, the librarian and the teacher must co-op- 
erate closely. Mr. X is going to assign topics for written reports in his begin- 
ning world history classes. He sends or takes a list to the librarian and they 
arrange for a class visit to acquaint the pupils with the particular subject head- 
ings to be used. They learn that one doesn’t find Praxitiles under his name in 
the catalog but that if one uses the subject heading, Sculpture-History, he may 
find the information desired by looking in the index of the book so designated. 
They learn that the index is in the back of the book, and that it has more spe- 
cific subject analytics than does the “Table of Contents” found in the front of 
the book. 
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LOCATING INFORMATION 


If the pupils have a list of the subject headings which they will need for 
their particular assignments, discussion will allow the whole class to benefit 
from the experiences of each individual’s selection of the subject heading he 
needs to use in locating his specific information. After the presentation of the 
subject headings they will use for one assignment, the group may be given a 
list which will be a basis for the library work for the entire semester. This they 
can use in the public as well as the school library. They will also learn about 
specific reference books; such as, The New Larned History for Ready Refer- 
ence, Reading and Research, The Dictionary of Classical Antiquities, Who's 
Who, Current Biography, the World Almanac, and various atlases. 


The teachers of other subjects follow the same plan. English and biology 
teachers may in the same day request the librarian to give a lesson on the 
Readers’ Guide as each one wishes to assign magazine work. Sometimes the 
entire class is sent to the library for this type of project, or sometimes the work 
is assigned for completion during a study period. Different subject headings 
are stressed in each case based, of course, on the subject under consideration. 
Drill in the use of library tools is as necessary as in the principles of grammar 
and composition. Much of this learning comes through individual follow-up 
or work with students requiring the librarians’ time as the problems arise, for 
as in the classroom individual differences require attention. Also new assign- 
ments throughout the semester bring new problems and all the lesson is not 
learned without much practice drill along the way. 

Then there are many teachers who do not give organized assignments 
whose pupils need help in finding materials. Also pupils come for suggestions 
as to leisure reading. Often teachers give the librarian the responsibility of 
approving outside reading choices and independent readers are always seeking 
advice. ‘ 

Each period a different group of pupils comes to the library, some from 
study halls and others from classes, sent by the teachers to do independent 
work. The librarian’s chief work is to see that each pupil finds the information 
he seeks by using the catalog and other reference tools to which he has been 
introduced. Many will be able to take care of themselves while others will 
need to be taught the essentials then and there. Each pupil presents an individ- 
ual problem. The questions to be taken care of in a period cover a wide range 
all the way from sponge fishing to Chinese humor, carbohydrates, and educa- 
tion in Peru. Usually several students need help on entirely unrelated subjects 
or problems. In order not to waste their time, for they have only the one 
period for work, she must try to get them all going at once. At the same time 
a teacher may send an SOS for a needed reference; ¢.g., a picture of a 12th- 
century Chinese costume. If the librarian has insufficient clerical help on which 
to rely for the charging of books and other pressing clerical details of the mo- 
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ment, while this is going on she may have to stop essential guidance in order 
to do a clerical job which would get the pupils or teachers on their way after 
their selections were made. All the time that the librarian is directing pupils to 
sources of information, she has to maintain a quiet, orderly room, and be alert 
to any situation that may arise. 
A TYPICAL HOUR 

A typical honr in a librarian’s day (repeated by her every other hour in a 
seven or eight hour day, with no free period, no time to breathe!) comprises 
one question after another (or usually several at a time), all requiring imme- 
diate help, and usually none are closely related in subject matter. These are 


examples: 
Where is Johnson’s Social History of the Sea Islands? 
Where are the Metropolitan Life Health Pamphlets? 
Please find me something about “cells.” 
Could I have a pass to my locker? 
What is the inscription on the Statue of Liberty? 
Please select some magazines for me which are suitable examples of pic- 
torial statistics. 
Is this a liberal or conservative magazine ? 
I want an article that appeared in a Reader's Digest on Nazi education. 
Please tell me if I have any books out. 
Why did | get this overdue netice. I returned the book! (Three days later 
he found the book in his bedroom, under magazines. ) 
What is meant by “domestic affairs?” 
How do I find whether there were any changes in the President’s Cabinet, 
and who they are? (March 1946) 
How could I find out the rules and requirements of membership in the 
House of Commons (Parliament) ? 
Please help me find a book presenting a current problem (or something 
about the last war). - : ‘ 
I want something about a radio news analyst. Tell me a good one to select. 
Where would I find the number 870.9? 
Who said, “If to be good were as easy as to know what goodness is’’? 
I want something about Mayan civilization. 
Where would I find a monologue of a juvenile part, suitable for a radio 
audition ? 
I want a play to give my pupils just as they finish reading Treasure Island. 
What do you suggest? 
Do you have anything on “Modeling” as a vocation? 
How do I use the index of the Encyclopedia Britannica? 
How do I find a book in the catalog, I don’t know the author ? 
Is there a book of Spanish names and places? 
May I bring my class to the library during period 4 on Friday? 
Do you have a dictionary of Anniversaries ? 
What do I have to take to be a nurse? 


What does Niobe mean? 
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How do I find poems? 
I want to know something about Caxton, the printer. 
What does nonfiction mean? 


Is there any wonder a librarian is in no condition to start doing “behind 
the scenes” tasks, e.g. classifying, cataloging, making bibliographies, or order- 
ing routines at the end of the day which has involved such constant physical 
and nervous output? Then, there’s never enough time for the reading she 
must do, but can’t find time for. And “they say” librarians have no homework!! 
After all, librarians are not endowed with superhuman strength. In spite of 
their ambition and desire to meet all of these demands they were not endowed 
with additional energy ard longevity to stand the pace for years and years. 
“A few minutes to relax,” say the doctors. When? 

In addition to this, she has on her conscience the innumerable opportunities 
for personal guidance she should have seized upon, when the time was right, 
to help some pupil over a rough spot. She couldn’t take that moment for him 
when there were several others (students or teachers) who also needed refer- 
ence or reading guidance at the same moment, so his maladjustment grows. 
She knows that tomorrow may be too late to do him the real good she might 
have done by getting to the core of his problem, and that tomorrow other pu- 
pils will receive the same unintentional “brush-off.” Tomorrow, again, there 
will be no more assistance to take care of simple book charging, responses to 
overdues, searching for books or magazines, etc., to give a pupil this free 
minute she might have had for him. 

Trends suggest that the “librarian as well as other educational personnel 
will be called upon to intensify his guidance activities.” If that becomes true, 
administrators must realize that, at present, there is inadequate time for it in a 
librarians’ day—bdut it is what she must dol! “Without administrative provision 
for library service and without teacher-and-pupil utilization of library re- 
sources, an effective library program, co-ordinated and integrated with the 
total school program, cannot exist.”* “If the librarian is to share with teachers 
the responsibility of guiding and stimulating young people and to organize 
materials for this purpose, the librarian’s work load must be in harmony with 
that of other teachers.” 

NEED FOR ORGANIZATION 


In order that the librarian may give the teachers and pupils the attention 
and time necessary to satisfy their wants, the routines of the library must func- 
tion smoothly. Generally these are carried out by a pupil staff which changes 
with each period. It may be one which gives voluntary service to the school or 
one which does assignments and receives class credit. However it functions, the 
librarian trains its members each semester and supervises them continuously 
throughout the day. This, too, requires individual trainin. ~ + her best teach- 





‘Mary Peacock Douglas Report ‘‘School Libraries for Today and Tom . Functions and 
Standards." 
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ing to them comes as they do the tasks. No matter how much group work or 
printed instruction may be used, so much individual instruction is needed each 
day for training student personnel. They must have ironed out for them the 
new experiences, as they present themselves, and careful supervision as they 
work (mistakes grow out of misunderstanding or unclarified information.) 

The pupil staff takes care of the routines of receiving and distributing 
passes which account for attendance in the library, charging in and out of 
books, shelving of books and magazines, making out of overdue notices, typing 
charging cards, numbering new books and preparing them for circulation, 
keeping magazines in order, all the many routine jobs that keep a library func- 
tioning. But the librarian must always check pupil work for accuracy. 

Many librarians supervise and administer the texts within their schools. 
This is an inhuman combination of tasks which reveals lack of understanding 
in administrative assignments, and takes much time needed for the library. 
Pupils leaving check out with the librarian adding one more set of details. The 
multiplicity of this detail work which must be taken care of in accounting for 
the use of the library collection, and the texts if she is unfortunate enough to 
have them under her care, prevents the librarian from doing the work she 
should do. Only the school executive can remedy this situation by insisting that 
he be allowed sufficient personnel to give the librarian a chance to do what she 
should, teach pupils to know how to use books as sources of information and 
introduce them to the great wealth of leisure reading. 

SCHOOL LIBRARIANS NAME THEIR PROBLEMS» 


How to encourage a wider use of the library by both teachers and students 
is what chiefly worries school librarians in southern California, as reflected in 
their responses to a recent questionnaire sent members of the Southern Section 
of the School Library Association of California in joint sponsorship with the 
Division of Secondary Education, Office of County Superintendent of Schools, 
Los Angeles County. Of the eight items receiving more than 40 per cent agree- 
ment as to urgency among the 226 librarians returning the inquiries, five were 
related to use. 

“Another Questionnaire for Busy Librarians” was the headline on the one- 
page questionnaire sent out in December, 1945, to 382 members of the Associa- 
tion, in an attempt to identify the most pressing problems of school librarians. 
Below were listed seventeen items, arranged in groups relating to personnel, 
facilities, and use. At the right of the statement was a column of blanks above 
which the directions were to “Check only those that strike you as urgent.” At 
the bottom of the questionnaire, recipients were advised to use the back of the 
page for comments. Rearranged in order of checking, the seventeen items ap- 
pear below, with the number of checks tabulated for each and the percentage 
that figure is of the total number of persons returning the questionnaires. 








“This report was compiled and written by Alexander Frazier, Secondary Curriculum Co-ordinator, 
office of the County Superintendent of Schools, Division of Secondary Education, Los Angeles, California. 
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FREQUENCY OF NEEDS 





Number of Per cent of 
times 226 persons 
Rank Item Checked-in who checked 


226 replies tlems 





1, Securing more clerical and professional help 164 73 
2. Solving the problem of book loss and overdues 138 61 
3. Giving adequate library instruction to 
entire student body 135 59 
4. Improving teacher use of library 131 57.9 
5. Providing housing space for expanding collections 130 57.5 
6. Reaching nonusers of the library 98 43 
7. Improving student use of library 92 40.7 
8. Securing larger book ‘and magazine budgets 91 40.2 
9. Improving furnishings and lighting 81 36 
10. Providing, housing, and servicing audio-visual 
materials 78 34 
11. Using library as assigned study hall 73 32 
12. Improving training of student helpers 70 31 
13. Improving status of librarians 64 28 
14. Improving book selection 39 17 
15. Improving professional qualifications of librarians 37 16 
16. Investigating value and operation of classroom 
libraries 2 14 
17. Solving the problem of censorship 26 12 





As a guide to joint efforts to solve the problems of school librarians, the 
questionnaire results possess the statistical significance that comes with a 59 per 
cent response. Beyond the achievement of that purpose, the ranking is open to 
interpretation. Perhaps we may agree that use is the area of greatest total con- 
cern, as compared with personnel and facilities, since, as pointed out in the 
opening paragraph of this report, of seven items concerned with use, five rank 
in the upper eight. 

Even the item checked most frequently, “Securing more clerical and pro- 
fessional help,” although it was listed in the questionnarie under personnel, 
may be considered inseparable from use. As one librarian wrote on the back of 
her questionnaire, “I find that so much time is required to collect fines, police 
the doors so that books are not stolen, catalogue collections, send out overdue 
notices, and other clerical work, that more important and valuable library du- 
ties are sometimes neglected.” 

The fact that only a third of the librarians chose to check “Using library 
as assigned study hall” as an urgent problem may seem somewhat surprising 
in the face of the frequency ‘of that complaint in the past. Some may conclude 
that it pays to complain. 

Seventy-five of the 226 responses contained annotations of one kind or an- 
other, which, when classified into references directly to questionnaire items, 
provided 110 separate comments. Eight of these comments pertained to an in- 
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adequacy in instructions with the questionnaire.’ In a tabulation of the rest, it 
was found that those eliciting seven or more remarks were six in number. 


FREQUENCY OF COMMENTS ABOUT NEEDS 








Rank Item Number of 
c Annotations 

1 Securing more clerical and professional help 25 

15 Improving professional qualifications of librarians 13 

11 Using library as assigned study hall 10 

4 Improving teacher use of library 8 

8 Securing larger book and magazine budgets 8 

2 Solving the problem of book loss and overdue - 7 





While it is significant that the item checked oftenest also received the 
largest number of comments, it may have a certain interest to note the compul- 
sion to comment on items 15, 11, and 8. The frequency there may be inter- 
preted as a kind of “minority report” to the general ranking. 





®’My answers refer only to my own situation,’ etc. The instruction should have made clear that this 


was what was expected. 





Are you planning for postwar education? 


Have you seen the report 
of the Planning Committee 
of the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals? 


PLANNING FOR AMERICAN YOUTH 


Available now at 25 cents a copy; quantity lots at discounts: 2-9 
copies, 10%; 16-99 copies, 257; 100 or more copies, 33-1 /3%. Payment 
must accompany orders of one dollar or less. Shipping charges will be 
prepaid on all cash orders. 





Also a set of 10 posters, 17” x 22” full-page illustrations in color for 
$1.50 per set. ° 


National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 





























A Study of Some Factors in Schoolroom Lighting 
oO. H. AURAND 
Superintendent of Schools, Steelton, Pennsylwania 


EVELOPMENTS in the field of schoolroom lighting have been rapid. 

Old ideas about proportionate window area and ordinary artificial lights 
have little value. Lighting standards in terms of adequacy and quality have 
changed radically, and they are still changing. 

Most school buildings now in use were constructed to meet lighting 
standards that are no longer acceptable. The older the buildings the greater 
is the discrepancy between lighting standards in the modern sense and light 
actually supplied. 

Educators confronted with the necessity of continued occupancy and use 
of old buildings must be concerned with some of the end results of poor 
lighting. They are aware of correlations between scholarship and good light- 
ing. The consequences of eyestrain in terms of permanent damage to eye- 
sight, as well as in lowered levels of general health, have been called to their 
attention. A conscientious administrator is bound to suffer pangs of remorse 
if he has reason to suspect any relationship between dark schoolrooms and 
weak eyes in his own school system. Sight defects may appear in proportions 
approaching “epidemic.” Such conditions make doubly urgent a need for 
a real study of causative factors. 

Such a study must result in at least two types of corrective action. Poor 
lighting must be discovered and corrected. Teachers and pupils must be 
instructed in the proper use of improved facilities. The human factor can- 

not be overlooked. Even automatic controls governing the most acceptable 
modern lighting installations will fail to insure the benefits that should be 
derived unless the occupants are light conscious. 


A SCIENTIFIC APPROACH 


The administrator who sets out to familiarize himself with the latest 
developments in the field of school lighting is apt to become a bit discouraged 
at the complications which soon appear. As he delves deeper he feels a 
sense of futility. He almost becomes lost in a maze of claims, technical terms, 
and apparent contradictions. He is told to shun the old-familiar foot-candle 
and strive toward a more acceptable foot-lambert. Recent investigations have 
given new insight into the relationships of color and contrast. A whole science 
is developing and with it the usual group of expert interpreters. 

Lacking personal knowledge in the field and perhaps without means to 
acquire the services of an expert, the administrator should not be discouraged 
to the point of doing nothing. Some definite improvement can be achieved 
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by a simple recognition of some basic factors of schoolroom lighting, and by 
putting into practice some of the knowledge about which there is pretty 
general agreement. Lighter and more cheerful colors may be the first need 
in some schools. The reflection factor may be regulated without too much 
difficulty by changing surface materials or by the use of flat paints. Above 
all, after proper preventive measures have insured the elimination of hazards 
of various types, the fundamental remaining measures are adequacy and 
proper distribution. There must be enough light, everywhere in the room. 

What is most important to the administrator, the amount and distribu- 
tion of light in a schoolroom can be easily measured. Whatever its merits 
or demerits, the foot-candle is a unit easily and quickly procured on an in- 
strument of sufficient accuracy and sensitivity to be acceptable in a scientific 
study. The photometer is a familiar instrument to many high-school pupils 
in science classes, and if the school does not possess such an instrument the 
local utilities company will be glad to Jend one. Given a plan of procedure, 
the range of natura! conditions under which the tests are to be made, and 
a tested photometer, a school is ready to proceed with a test which will. re- 
veal enough lighting deficiencies and suggest enough corrective measures to 
keep everybody about the system busy for a while. 

One other aspect of the problem should not be overlooked. Such a study 
has definite educational possibilities for those who participate in it. It is 
entirely within the range of capabilities of high-school students. With very 
little guidance, a group of high-school pupils can produce a satisfactory study 
and at the same time learn some very valuable lessons which may serve to 
insure better lighting in schoolrooms a generation hence. 

The following account relates the experience of one school district in 
an experiment of this type. 

It began in a combination of circumstances. A physician-board member 
was struck with the unusually high incidence of sight deficiences in the 
upper grades. The superintendent was anxious to demonstrate the short- 
comings of antiquated buildings. A re-lighting project carried on in a gymna- 
sium served as a striking illustration of possible improvement. No attempt 
was made to prove any connection between poor eyes in the high school and 
poorly lighted grade buildings. It was assumed that some relation existed. 

It was not necessary to prove the presence of poor lighting. The problem 
was to find out how poor it was. One of eight building units, only the 
gymnasium-auditorium building, was of modern construction. Original con- 
struction dates of all the rest were between 1888 and 1900, although three 
additions postdated 1900. In size they ranged from four rooms to thirty-six. 
They had nothing in common except antiquity and brick construction. A 
replacement program for the entire lot of buildings is imperative but not 
likely to be achieved in the near future under present conditions. Hence, 
an additional purpose of the study was to reveal where remedial work was 
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most urgently needed. The Board of Education formally requested that a 
study of lighting conditions be made in all buildings, with special reference 
to intensity and distribution. 


A STUDY IS MADE 


The project was a co-operative one from the beginning. Proper instru- 
ments were borrowed from the local Power and Light Company when those 
belonging to the school were found to be defective. Pupils participated in 
preparing preliminary designs and in getting out the forms. Later, several 
teams of pupils were trained to take and record meter readings. Teachers 
entered pertinent data about their individual classrooms before any readings 
were taken. 

All data for a given classroom were recorded on a single sheet. Included 
on this sheet were tabulations of photometer readings, a simple diagram 
of the room, and instructions to teachers on material to be filled in before 
the readings were taken. Following information to teachers, a model room, 
with all data entered, was shown. Then a blank square applicable to any 
ordinary classroom, was drawn beside the model. Teachers were asked to 
enter in advance the following information, in each case by sketching the 
item in the proper place on the blank provided for the purpose: location of 
all windows, location of electric lights, and orientation of the room. Orienta- 
tion was shown by locating the front of the room and by entering an arrow 
to indicate compass directions. 

After room charts were prepared, it was possible to proceed with actual 
recordings of light conditions. Six stations were arbitrarily chosen as reading 
locations, indicated by letters on the chart. They were: 


A—tront desk in row next windows 
B—rear seat in same row 

C—front seat, row opposite windows 
D—rear seat, same row 
E—approximate center of the room 
F—front and center. , 


This applied in rooms having fixed seats. In all others, similar positions were 
estimated without regard to seating. 

It was likewise decided to take readings under four different conditions, 
with lights on and with lights off, on bright days and on dark days. At first 
thought it would appear unnecessary to take light readings on bright, sunny 
days but some of the earliest readings proved the necessity of taking such 
readings. Dark corners existed in some rooms on the brightest of days, and 
inequalities were accentuated by outside brightness. At such times “from 
glare to gloom in a single room” was literally true. Very dark days tend to 
show up total inadequacies on an artificial lighting system, but are less ef- 
fective in bringing out poor distribution. It seemed reasonable to assume 
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that the pronounced contrasts prevailing in some rooms on sunny days were 
more conducive to eye-strain than were conditions in a poorly, but uni- 
formly, lighted room. 


The final preparatory step was to train the pupils who were to serve as 
operators. About a dozen pupils volunteered for the service, all of them boys 
and girls of considerable ability. They were trained to operate in two groups. 
Taking photometer readings involved no difficult techniques, requiring only 
a few simple precautions. Pupils were instructed to place the instrument 
in identical positions with relation to light sources at all reading stations, 
to be sure that no obstructions intervened between light sources and the 
meter’s recording face, and to avoid unusual surroundings for meter loca- 
tions. The proper location of the observer, opposite light sources, was easily 
demonstrated in a few trial readings. The boys and girls learned to respect 
the sensitivity of the photometer early in the experiment. 


Of course, it soon became apparent to the pupil-operators that the best 
possibilities of the study could not be realized by a mere recording of light 
intensities. Their powers of observation were stimulated to a point where 
they noticed many features in each room which definitely influenced lighting 
conditions, many of which had been entirely overlooked by the home- 
room teacher. They were encouraged to make supplementary notes on 
each room, covering such unusual features as might come to their atten- 
tion, and other specific deficiencies from a prepared check list. 


A few practice sessions developed a high degree of proficiency on the 
part of the pupil “experts.” Not only were their findings sufficiently depend- 
able to serve the purposes of the study, but the young people found pleasure 
in the work. Since all were members of the twelfth-grade science groups, 
they acquired certain skills and learnings highly adaptable in their subject 
field. Probably still more beneficial was the insight each pupil gained into one 
phase of school building problems. They were actually working at one of the 
“problems of democracy’ and their findings were to be accepted as final. 


Most of the rooms in buildings near the high school were studied by 
the pupil group. Unfortunately, readings were taken in April and May, when 
conditions of natural light are near the best, and it was not possible for the 
students to bring the task to final completion. Readings at outlying buildings 
and other final operations were handled through the superintendent’s office. 
Eight pupils persisted until commencement activities claimed their attention. 


The procedure actually employed may best be illustrated by the use of 
a single example, in which the light recordings are clearly shown. Following 
is a sample recording of a single room, with an exact duplication of the re- 
cordings, minus instructions. The room in question is from one of the 
smaller buildings, and the oldest one in use. 
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LIGHT-METER READINGS 














At Bright Day Dark Day 
position* Lights off Lights on Lights off Lights on 
A 50** 50 19 25 
B 00 50 30 41 
C 6 11 2 6 
D 50 50 15 20 
E 30 34 10 14 
¥F 7 10 3 7 
*See above for positions in the schooiroom represented by the letters. 
**Readings in foot candles, stop at a maximum’ of 50, the maximum recording of the instrument 





The following quotation from the report to the Board of Education 
serves to illustrate the treatment of individual cases: 


“The sketch of the room shows three single windows at the rear, a 
triple window and two singles at the side. A failure of the sketch is found 
in its failure to indicate the height of windows, but as a matter of fact 
this room has abundant window space and two-way lighting. The direction 
arrow shows that the room has southern exposure. It should be a light room. 
It is a room of contrasts, a fair sample of many others with similar condi- 
tions. 


“Other factors not shown in the drawing deal with room conditions, 
light controls, and seating arrangements. The lights are in banks of three, 
the three front and the three rear being together, probably the best ar- 
rangement for this room. A wide blackboard covers the front portion of 
the side wall, the entire front wall, and between the windows at the rear. 
The walls were moderately dark, the windows dirty, and the lamp shades 
far from clean. The windows are high with a transom effect on top, and 
it is hard to shut out direct sunlight without covering them entirely. The 
desks have a dark finish. The room is not crowded and the pupils are well 
scattered throughout the seating area. There are no outside obstructions. 





“An interpretation of light readings would suggest that Stations A 
and B almost never require any artificial lighting. Station A is down to 
19 foot-candles on a very dark day and, it is likely that the quality of na- 
tural light under such conditions is improved by the addition of artificial 
light, in addition to the six-point boost produced by lights. 

“Station C is a dark corner. Even with lights on and the sun shining 
outside, and except when the sun shines on that desk directly as it does in 
mid-winter, the station receives sub-standard lighting. Turning on the 
lights raised the foot-candle reading a mere four points to a far-from- 
satisfactory seven foot-candles. In fact, a raise of four points was about 
the average for most stations and in most buildings, which might indicate 
fair placement of artificial lights, but weak units. In the foregoing sam- 
ple, all stations except C and F receive adequate light to meet standards 
when lights are turned on. Station E, the center position, recorded the 
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greatest gain in most rooms when lights were turned on, but this was not 
true in the one illustrated. Natural light is poorly distributed in this par- 
ticular room. There is much absorption and very little diffusion. 

“Immediate remedial steps for this room are suggested in some of the 
findings. One urgent necessity was to vacate all desks in the vicinity of 
Station C, which has been done. Certain duties should be immediately per- 
formed by the custodian. The need for a long range clean-up, light-up pro- 
gram is obvious.” 


As the study progressed, the young “experts” were exposed to some ele- 
mentary literature on school lighting, and their findings took on additional 
meaning to them as well as to the school administration. Repeatedly, they 
found conditions similar to those recorded in the previously recorded sample 
and they were impressed with the deficiencies so frequently revealed. 

In summary, it might be said that conditions were not good in many 
school rooms. In some cases they were decidedly bad. To school officials 
these findings merely put into concrete figures facts that were already sus- 
pected in a general way. To the youthful observers, the same figures were 
a revelation of handicaps under which pupils and teachers labored. 

Most buildings had some rooms that were dark even on bright days. 
Many rooms had dark corners which could not be lighted with the present 
equipment under any circumstances. Wide variance between the several sta- 
tions in most rooms showed poor distribution. 

A significant finding was the inadequacy of the artificial lights to effect 
proper improvement when they were in use. Almost without exception, 
the lights were not sufficiently strong to illuminate dark corners or to raise 
the general illumination of a dark room to an adequate level. On darkest 
days, turning on all the lights in some rooms resulted in an average gain 
of from two to four foot-candles. This gain, however slight, doubled the 
original reading in many cases. Initial readings as low as two foot-candles 
were recorded, sometimes to be raised to four or five with lights. 

It should be recorded at this point that these findings neither indicate 
nor imply shortcomings or delinquencies on the part of school officials or 
operating personnel. Custodial service is better than average. The main- 
tenance program is well organized and carefully carried out, at a relatively 
high cost in relation to other items in the budget. 


All walls and ceilings are painted a light cream in color, and a rotating. 


painting program keeps them fresh at all times. Lights are the best’ type in- 
candescents available, and the heaviest wattage permissible, under the limi- 
tations of the building’s wiring system, is used. 

The limitations are those which are natural to older buildings. Wiring 
systems will not carry heavier loads than they now support. Dark wainscoat- 
ings cover some of the lower wall surfaces. Excessive amounts of wall space 
are given over to blackboards. Deep set windows often give a prison-cell 
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effect. Dark finish was common on furniture and equipment of earlier 
periods. 

It is a familiar picture to many schoolmen and many districts still find 
it necessary to operate their school programs in buildings of this type. This fact 
suggests the importance of a lighting survey, and the likelihood that an in- 
vestigation will reveal some, if not all, of the following conditions prevail- 
Ing: 

1. Many schoolrooms are dark throughout and under all conditions. 

2. Most schoolrooms have dark spaces under some conditions. 

3. Many rooms are deficient in both intensity and distribution. 

4. In most cases, artificial lights installed in buildings of this type do not 
serve satisfactorily to raise the illumination levels. 

5. In many instances, both natural and artificial lighting conditions can 
be promptly improved by better custodial service. 

6. Lights of greatly increased power would be necessary to bring about 
any real improvement. 

7. Increased maintenance expenditures, interior alterations, and other 
building changes may result in improved conditions but will rarely cause 
lighting levels to approach modern standards. 

8. In some rooms, present spacing of power outlets would never pro- 
vide for adequate intensity and distribution with any power output. 

9. Wiring in old buildings is rarely adapted to carry modern power 
loads, or to allow for any greatly increased wattage. 

10. Without a doubt, some of the consequences of poor lighting are be- 
ing visited upon us and our children. 


REMEDIAL STEPS 


Admitting that some of the faults indicated in the study are common 
to most older buildings, and that much harm may befall pupils therefrom, 
what remedial steps may be taken when the facts are known? What good 
will come of it? 

Experience indicates that some good is bound to result. Immediate gains, 
or those which can be accomplished in a relatively short time, may be classi- 
fied under three general heads. Listed below are some of the most obvious 
gains. 

A. Those involving teachers and pupils. 

1. It helps to have both become “light conscious.” Better care of light 
regulation is at once apparent. 

2. Pupils may be advantageously re-located. 

3. Service equipment, reading tables, and the like may be moved to 
more favorable locations. 
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4. Programs may be shifted to take advantage of periods of better light. 


5. Rooms may be abandoned if enrollments permit, and if lighter rooms 
are available. 


B. Those involving custodial service. 

1. Attention to details such as a prompt replacement of burned-out bulbs, 
clean windows, keeping uniiorm wattage in all the lights of a single room, 
keeping window shades in repair and adjustment, frequent washing of lamp 
shades or reflectors. 

2. Proper adjustment of heating units to prevent blackened walls and 
smoky surfaces. 

3. Regular and efficient cleaning service. 


C. Those involving repairs and alterations. 

1. A frequent painting schedule of properly chosen color schemes is 
probably of primary importance. 

2. Light absorbing blackboards, which usually adorn the walls of older 
buildings far beyond the needs of a modern school, can be removed or 


covered, 
3. Raising or lowering present light fixtures may bring about considera- 


ble improvement. 
4. Installation of more acceptable modern units may be easily achieved. 
In the present study, one building unit was found to have unglazed bulbs 


with clear glass reflectors. 


5. Throwing out antiquated school furniture and replacing it with 
modern movable furniture will help pupils to escape the shadows that are 
often present in the rooms. 

The above list is suggestive and not meant to be exhaustive. It has been 
found to be worth while in terms of improved conditions to adopt some or 
all of these expedients in the present study—except that no modern furniture 
has arrived, as yet, to be used in intended replacement areas. 

But, all items on the list are expedients only, designed to bring about 
suc gains as are immediately desirable and possible, and to insure some im- 
provement at the moment. Only rarely will these expedients serve to raise a 
poorly lighted room to a uniform fifteen, twenty-five, or fifty foot-candles. 
New buildings, building alterations to admit more natural light, or greatly 
increased artificial light output will be usually necessary. 


Which remedy is better may not be the question. The probem may be- 
come, which is possible. The first two possibilities being remote in the present 
situation, we have set out to discover what can be done with improved arti- 


ficial lighting. 
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An investigation by lighting engineers provided confirmation for the 
following facts: 

—the number of outlets is, in most rooms, insufficient to provide a good 
spread with any type of incandescent light. 

—present wiring is inadequate to carry power loads that would be re- 
quired to bring any building up to standard with incandescent lights. 


The cost of re-wiring, to produce an ultimate lighting situation which 
would be still far from modern, seemed to make it unwise to consider such 
a plan. It seemed wiser to consider the use of fluorescent lighting, since en- 
gineers assured us that a uniform distribution of eye-saving illumination, 
raised to a level of 25 f.c. throughout all rooms could be provided with ap- 
proximately the same power consumption as that used at present. 


Accordingly, the Board of Education approved the installation of a 
“model room,” in which all the recommendations of the lightning engineers 
were to be met. One of the largest, and certainly the darkest, high-school 
rooms was selected. A complete and detailed set of plans was prepared by 
the engineers. These blueprints were made available to electrical supply and 
installation concerns, with an invitation to offer quotations for all required 
electrical work. 

To date, one quotation has been received and indications are that a 
complete lighting modernization program would be very costly. Since the 
engineers call for a complete re-finishing of the room, with revised color 
schemes and new trims, a considerable cost would be involved in addition 
to those directly concerned with electrical renovations. Making all possible 
allowances for reduced costs when the work is done by buildings, it still 
appears that total costs for modernization in terms of present lighting 
standards will cost from $800 to $100C per room. To meet all the needed 
alterations would entail a total cost close to: $80,000. Whether or not such 
ar expenditure is desirable can be determined only in the light of many 
factors; such as, availability and cost of new construction, length of time 
present unfavorable conditions might continue, and economic prospects for 
the next few years. A decision in this problem must be based upon informa- 
tion obtained in a different and more extensive fund of information. 


A MODEL ROOM 


One thing is certain. The “model room” is going to be completed re- 
gardless of cost. Future decisions may be based upon the visible advantages 
of this room. We want our pupil “experts,” now graduated from high school, 
te come back and see one bit of perfection, the fruit of their labors. We 
visualize the renovated room in contrast with those next door to stand out 
like a modern automobile in contrast with a 1920 model, and with similar 
results. A desire for the new should follow a demonstration of its advantages 
over the old. As these advantages are demanded for all schoolrooms, whether 
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in the same buildings or in new ones, the ultimate benefits will be secured by 
those who grow up under these advantages. 

In some manner, the serious shortcomings revealed in the study will be 
remedied. The logical progression from the discovery and measuring of de- 
ficiencies, to the immediate application of temporary remedies, to the final 
installation of correct conditions, will somehow be brought to completion. 

It is likely that the experience of this study could easily be duplicated in 
innumerable school districts everywhere. It is probable that some concerted 
action concerning lighting in old buildings should be taken, for the sake of 
the children. The future enjoyment of good vision not infrequently rests 
upon the degree of strain imposed upon the eyes of young children. They can- 
not help themslves. They must go to school. More often than not, they must 
go to a specific building. Their placement within a building and within a 
given room may depend upon many things beyond their control. 

The obvious conclusion must be that pupil placement may be either 
assignment—to a pleasant, well-lighted room—or a “pronouncement of sen- 
tence”—to an “educational dungeon,” comparatively speaking. 


Dungeons are definitely out of date, but quite a few are still in use. 
To find and abolish them is our responsibility. 
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What About Television? 


PAUL B. MOWREY 
Manager of the American Broadcasting Company’s Television Department, 
New York City 


ELEVISION is not a new invention; its basic principles were outlined as 

long ago as 1880, by Maurice Lebano. The method of transmission now 
in use was developed in 1933 with the perfecting by Vladimir Zworykin of a 
type of vacuum tube known as the “iconoscope” and the invention the same 
year by Philo T. Farnsworth of a scanning tube which Farnsworth called an 
“image dissector.” Regular transmission of television programs was inaugu- 
rated in 1936; three years later, the first commercial television sets were put 
on the market for sale to the public; and in July, 1941, the first television pro- 
gram was sold to a commercial sponsor by a station in New York City. 


However, the start of World War II and the conversion of American in- 
dustry to a war basis brought the development of commercial television to a 
temporary halt. Electrical manufacturing companies were called upon to de- 
vote their full productive facilities to war production; as a result, no new 
television transmitting equipment, television cameras, or television receiving 
sets were manufactured for sale during the war period. The television broad- 
casting stations already in existence continued to produce programs on a 
limited scale, and at the close of the war with Japan regular program schedules 
were being presented by eight television stations located in New York, Phil- 
adelphia, Schenectady, Chicago, and Los Angeles. Three of these stations 
were operating on a commercial basis and selling time to advertisers, although 
the total number of television receiving sets in the entire United States was 
something less than 10,000—the number which had been sold to the public 
prior to this nation’s entry into the war. 

In the following pages, an effort has been made to answer some of the 
questions most frequently asked about television and its future development 
in this country. 


1. HOW SOON WILL TELEVISION BE AVAILABLE IN HOMES 
THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY? 

By the winter of 1946-1947 television stations will be in regular operation 
in at least 15 or 20 of the nation’s major cities. Such centers of population as 
New York, Philadelphia, Washington, Boston, Schenectady, Pittsburgh, Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, San Francisco, 
and Los Angeles will probably have at least one station each; some of the 
cities listed will have two or three television broadcasting stations in operation. 
Each of the stations will provide a daily program service of perhaps four to 
six hours. 


/ 
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Few smaller communities are expected to build television stations during 
the first two or three years of the postwar period. Television stations are ex- 
pensive; a first-class station complete with transmitter, antenna tower, studios, 
and offices will cost from $250,000 to as much as $500,000 to construct. Oper- 
ating costs are likewise high; to offer a program service of even five or six 
hours a day will cost the average station from $200,000 to $300,000 per year. 
On the other. hand, until a considerable proportion of the homes in a com- 
munity are equipped with television receivers the income from sale of time 
must necessarily be limited. These factors will tend to limit the cities in which 
television stations will be built in the next two or three years to those with 
large enough populations to give promise of having large numbers of televi- 
sion equipped homes within a fairly short period of time. 

During the early period, too, television service will be limited to areas 
very close to the large cities in which stations are built. On the high fre- 
quency bands used for television broadcasting, the carrier waves travel in al- 
most a straight line. This limits the effective coverage of a television station 
to the area within sight of the station’s antenna tower; in other words, to 
territory within a radius of not more than 30 or 40 miles from the television 
transmitter. From a practical standpoint, we can expect by the end of the 
winter of 1946-47 to have television service only in 15 or 20 of the largest 
cities of the country and in the suburban areas immediately adjacent to them. 

During the years between 1947 and 1950, however, television experts look 
for a great expansion of the areas in which television service is available. 
Within the next few years, costs of building television stations will quite prob- 
ably be reduced. At the same time, development of television networks will 
materially lower the per station cost of providing programs. With costs so low- 
ered, television companies can afford to build stations in medium-sized cities; 
most of the experts believe that by 1950 television stations will be in operation 
in practically every city of 100,000 population or more in the United States. 

No one can do more than guess at the rapidity with which this expansion 
of television service will come. Most leaders of the industry believe that by 
1950, television service will be available to not less than sixty per cent of all 
American homes. This estimate may be too optimistic, or it may be conserva- 
tive, but there is every reason to expect that by 1950 the area covered by one 
or more television stations will include a very considerable proportion of all of 
the urban homes in the United States. 

2. WHAT SORT OF TELEVISION SETS WILL BE AVAILABLE TO THE PUBLIC? 

As of November, 1945, more than 30 different manufacturers have an- 
nounced that they plan to put television receivers on the market. Many of 
these manufacturers already have sets in production. While plans call for wide 
variation in the appearance of individual models, the sets put on sale during 
1945 and 1946 will be of two basic types. Lowest in cost will be the small 
“table-model” sets, only slightly larger than the usual table-model radio re- 
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ceiver. These sets will provide a picture averaging about 7 inches wide by 5 
inches high. The sets will bring in audio signals as well as visual images, of 
course; television includes both audible and visual elements. The standard 
table model sets will retail in the neighborhood of $100 each. 

The “standard” television set will be a floor model, slightly larger than 
the ordinary console-model radio. In the standard set, the television image 
will be seen on a screen averaging about 16 by 23 inches—almost the size of a 
full page in your daily newspaper. Most standard sets will be built to bring in 
standard-band radio programs and Frequency Modulation radio signals, as 
well as audio and video television signals. More expensive sets may also in- 
clude automatic phonograph record player equipment. The base retail price 
of the standard television set will probably be about $250, but as in the case of 
radio receivers, some sets will sell for two or three times the base price. In ad- 
dition to the price of the receiver itself, most retailers will make a charge for 
installation, whether a standard set or a table model is purchased. 


The visual images provided by the television receiver will compare favor- 
ably in clarity and definition with pictures of similar size provided by home 
motion picture projectors. The television image will be bright enough to be 
viewed under ordinary home lighting conditions—without darkening the 
room in the daytime, for instance, or turning out the electric lights at night. 
That is the promise of the engineers with respect to.ordinary black-and-white 
television pictures. And of course early television development will be on a 
black-and-white basis. 

Sooner or later, we will have color television. Just how soon is a question 
on which the authorities do not agree. Until recently, most television engineers 
agreed that at least eight or ten years would elapse before television in color 
became practical on a commercial basis. In October, 1945, however, one of the 
major television companies announced the development of a method of pro- 
jecting television images in color, and reported that successful tests had al- 
ready been made. As yet the broadcasting of color must still be considered as 
being in the experimental stage. However, the announcement of the new 
method has caused most authorities to move forward by several years their 
estimates of the date at which color television will come into general use; 
many believe that sets capable of picking up color transmission will be on the 
market as early as 1948. Of course, color television will require a different 
type of receiver than those designed for black and white pictures only, which 
will be on the market during 1946. 

3. WILL TELEVISION OFFER A FULL 18-HOUR-A-DAY PROGRAM SERVICE? 

Several years will probably pass before television stations offer a full-time 
service to the public. In that respect television will only follow the example 
set by radio. Radio broadcasting started in 1920, but since for a number of 
years radio station revenues were small, each station limited its time on the 
air to five or six hours per day. Not until 1927 or 1928 did even the larger 
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stations attempt to provide a full-time program service. In the case of tele- 
vision, the high costs of providing programs and the limited income available 
to each station will make it necessary for the individual station to limit its 
broadcasting hours to a few hours a day, for the first several years at least. As 
television receivers become more numercus and advertising revenues increase, 
the amount of service provided by the station can be increased; probably by 
1948 or 1950 most stations will be able to offer a full-time service. But the 
public must not expect an 18-hour-a-day service from television stations, right 
from the start. 


4. WHAT SORT OF PROGRAMS WILL TELEVISION OFFER THE PUBLIC AND 
THE SCHOOLS? 


Television broadcasters have conducted numerous studies of program 
preferences of those families which have access to television sets, and also of 
men and women who plan to buy television receivers within the next year or 
two. These studies indicate that the most popular television programs are 
broadcasts of special events—sport programs and other special features picked 
up outside the studio. Next in popularity come the audience participation 
programs that have become a standard form of radio entertainment. In third 
place come studio dramatic programs, prepared especially for television. 
Studies conducted among prospective buyers of television sets indicate that 
the public has a very strong interest in seeing, on television, those radio pro- 
grams which have won high audience popularity ratings—the comedy pro- 
grams, variety programs, dramatic programs, audience participation programs, 
and so on, which make up the larger part of the day’s radio schedules. 

Naturally, television will try to offer the public programs of the type that 
the public wants most. It is probable that for the next few years at least, the 
television program schedule will be made up primarily of special-event broad- 
casts and of programs which follow the same general patterns that have al- 
ready been established on radio. Special features will be a very important part 
of the television schedule. Television will bring us the World’s Series baseball 
games; the Kentucky Derby; the world championship heavyweight boxing 
contests; the annual Army-Navy football game, and the New Year’s Day 
games from the Rose Bowl and the Sugar Bowl. Television will bring us the 
pageantry of great religious spectacles, or the color of the academic proces- 
sions of the commencement exercises of our universities. Television will offer 
the public an opportunity to see the inauguration of our next President, or 
the ceremonies accompanying the opening of Congress, or the formal signing 
of treaties by representatives of the world’s great Powers. It will bring us 
Broadway’s leading dramatic performances direct from the stage of the 
theater; broadcasts of the great spectacles of Ringling Brothers’ Circus, direct 
from Madison Square Garden; broadcasts of complete operas from the Metro- 
politan Opera House in New York. 
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These will be television’s special features. But included in the regular 
schedule each week will be most of the program forms which have won suc- 
cess on the radio—the comedy programs of Jack Benny or Charlie McCarthy 
or Fibber McGee and Molly; audience participation programs such as Truth 
or Consequences or the popular daytime Breakfast in Hollywood; quiz pro- 
grams such as Take It or Leave It or Information Please or The Quiz Kids; 
variety programs ranging from the Radio Hall of Fame or the Kraft Music 
Hall to the National Barn Dance; and many of radio’s most popular musical 
programs. 


But of course, the television schedule will not be limited to adaptations 
of radio programs. Television will work out program forms of its own; and 
many radio program types are not easily adapted to television. Television must 
build its own dramatic programs, meeting a different set of requirements than 
those which apply to radio. Television is developing its own form of news 
broadcast, to take advantage of the visual element which must be an essential 
part of the television program. Television will offer a wide variety of informa- 
tive talks and interviews on subjects ranging from home decoration and cos- 
tume design—both of which have far greater possibilities on television than 
on radio—to broadcasts from the scientific laboratory or the art museum. And 
most authorities believe that the daily program schedule will include a wide 
variety of motion picture short subjects, travelogues, and cartoons, put on the 
air directly from films. 


5. HOW WILL TELEVISION DEAL WITH THE PROBLEM OF PROGRAM COSTS? 


The high cost of programming is one of the major problems with which 
television must deal during the next three or four years. Television programs 
are much more expensive than programs of similar type, presented over the 
radio. Every television broadcast calls for the use of visual materials, settings, 
and properties which appeal to the eye. Dramatic programs will call for special 
scenery; claborate stage sets will also be used on variety and musical and 
audience participation programs. Actors and other participants in television 
programs must frequently have special costumes. Even the simple informative 
talk on television calls for the use of numerous visual “props”’—maps and 
charts for the news analyst, a completely equipped kitchen for the domestic 
science expert, a specially selected assortment of pictures and diagrams and 
perhaps motion picture films for the doctor who talks on the subject of 
health. All of these visual elements increase the cost of the program. 


Man-power requirements of the television program will likewise be heavy, 
compared with the requirements of radio. A radio dramatic program calls for 
the services only of actors, a production man, an announcer, and a single con- 
trol-room engineer—and in some cases, of course, an organist, and a sound 
effects man. But the same program on television uses all these people, and in 
addition three camera men in the studio, an engineer in the studio to handle 
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the lighting effects, another to handle the microphone boom, one or two men 
to set the scenery if changes in scenery are required, and probably two or three 
additional engineers in the control room to keep the camera images in sharp 
focus. Even the simple informative talk on television calls for the services ot 
two camera men and at least one control-room engineer in addition to the 
four people whose efforts are needed to present that talk over the radio—the 
speaker, the.production man, an announcer, and one engineer in the con- 
trol room. Not only are more people required for television, but rehearsal 
time must necessarily be much longer than is customary on radio. Participants 
in television programs cannot read their lines from scripts before the cameras; 
lines must be memorized. And since action and movement are extremely im- 
portant on television, every movement before the camera and every bit of 
stage business must be carefully worked out in advance and thoroughly re- 
hearsed, before the program goes on the air. 

Of necessity, television programs will be expensive. The cost of providing 
programs is a major problem with which every television broadcasting station 
must deal. For the individual station, there are three available methods of 
dealing with the problem. The first, of course, is that of limiting the number 
of hours of operation per day, until such time as the revenues of the station 
become great enough to justify full-time operation. That is a natural course to 
follow, and for the next three or four years at least, most television stations will 
be on the air for not more than six or eight hours each day. 

The second method is to give primary attention to relative costs of differ- 
ent types of programs, in building the day’s program schedule, holding to a 
minimum those programs whose costs are unusually high. Program costs on 
television will vary greatly, just as they vary on radio. Dramatic programs are 
expensive; even a program with a small cast requires long hours for rehearsal. 
Variety programs and elaborate musical programs are also expensive; they re- 
quire less rehearsal, but to provide the necessary eye-appeal they call for elabo- 
rate settings and the appearance of a considerable number of people. Audience 
participation programs, on the other hand, are relatively inexpensive. They 
call for little or no rehearsal in advance of the broadcast, and the paid perform- 
ers are limited to a master of ceremonies and one or two assistants, in addition 
to the usual back-stage camera men and engineers. Talks are also an inexpensive 
program form, requiring little rehearsal and the services of only a small pro- 
duction crew. Even the out-of-the-studio special features, such as broadcasts of 
sports events, are relatively inexpensive, as compared with elaborate studio 
productions. And motion picture shorts are also in the low-cost group; they 
can be put on the air by a single control room technician and a projectionist. 

For the next few years at least, television stations will offer their listeners 
a few of the expensive dramatic and variety programs on their evening 
schedules each week, but most of their local programming will consist of 
those program forms whose costs are relatively low—remote pickups of special 
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sports events and similar features, audience participation programs, small 
musical groups, possibly short dramatic features using very small casts, various 
types of informative talks and news commentary programs, and motion pic- 
ture cartoons and short subjects. These will be television’s major local offer- 
ings. 

The most effective answer to the problem of program costs, however, is 
the development of television networks. A program that is completely beyond 
the resources of a single station becomes entirely feasible if the costs of pro- 
duction can be divided among 20 or 30 or 40 stations, all of which are carrying 
the same program. So thanks to networks, television can give its audience the 
elaborate evening programs which the public demands—the important comedy 
shows, counterparts of the popular comedy programs on radio; the broadcasts 
of major stage successes and of the opera; the major national sports events 
from the World's Series to the Kentucky Derby. Networks will also bring the 
television audience the world’s important news events—all of those things 
which radio classes as “special events.” Television will rely on the networks to 
provide its special features and its elaborate, high-cost productions. The part of 
the local station will be to supply the local flavor to the day’s program 
schedules, largely through use of programs of less elaborate types. 


6. HOW WILL THE PROBLEM OF LISTENER ATTENTION AFFECT TELEVISION 
PROGRAMMING? 


Television has a problem quite different from that of radio in the matter 
of listener attention. The radio listener can give at least partial attention to a 
radio program while carrying on the ordinary household duties or while 
glancing at the headlines of a newspaper. But television is essentially visual; 
full attention to a television program requires that the viewer give attention 
to the images on the television screen as well as to the sounds which come 
from the loud-speaker. And one of television’s problems is that of giving the 
program a high degree of eye-appeal. 

In part, this purpose is accomplished by “dressing” the program—making 
use of novel, unusual settings; presenting colorful personalities in leading roles 
in the production; putting large numbers of people on the stage; making use 
of colorful costuming and unusual lighting effects. But chiefly, the attention of 
the viewer must be held by making use of action. The greater the amount of 
action picked up by the television camera, the easier it is for the viewer to give 
his full attention to the picture on the television screen. Football games, boxing 
matches, and other sports events provide an abundance of action and are ex- 
cellent television material. A broadcast of a concert, on the other hand, gives 
little opportunity for action, and concert broadcasts are forced to depend prin- 
cipally on “dressing” to make them good material for television. 

In every television’ program, some feeling of action and movement is 
provided by making frequent changes in camera angles—switching from one 
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camera to another, so that long shots give way to closeups, and full-stage views 
to shots from various side angles. Everyone is acquainted with the use of this 
device in motion pictures; it provides a sort of change of scene and a constant 
shifting of emphasis that will aid the television program no less than a motion 
picture in dealing with the problem of attention. 

Probably the attention factor will have its effect on the length of the 
television program unit. In radio, the basic unit is 15 minutes; radio programs 
are usually 15 or 30 minutes in length. Since television makes much greater 
demands on the attention of the viewer, television may find a shorter program 
unit desirable. Probably an 8 minute talk on television would be more effec- 
tive than would the same material spread out over a 15 minute period; and 
some of television's program authorities have discussed the possibility of a 
basic 20 minute period for elaborate evening programs, corresponding with 
the 30 minute length which has become conventional on radio. 

One phase of the attention problem will certainly have an influence on 
the development of television programs. Television viewing is not likely to be 
possible in the home without frequent interruptions. The telephone will ring, 
or the baby will cry, or a neighbor will come to the door—and in each in- 
stance, the viewer of the program must leave the television screen. Or again, 
the housewife has her ordinary household tasks to perform, and some of her 
work may have to be done while a television program is on the air. If tele- 
vision is to meet the competition of common home distractions, then many of 
television’s programs, and particularly those offered in the daytime, must 
provide elements of interest for the viewer who cannot give uninterrupted at- 
tention to the television screen. In other words, the audible element in the 
program must be good enough to hold interest in itself, even if the viewer 
does not give continuous attention to the image on the television screen. For 
the next few years at least, radio programs adapted to television seem to offer 
the best solution to the problem of interruptions in the home. In any event, 
the successful television program must be able to carry the interest of the 
viewer in the home, even though the viewer is forced to leave the television 
screen for three or four minutes or even longer, during the broadcasting of 


the program. 
7. WHEN WILL WE HAVE TELEVISION NETWORKS? 


Networks are highly important to the success of television. As has been 
stated in an earlier section, networks are necessary not only to make available 
the important special events which take place in every section of the country, 
but also to provide the elaborate and expensive studio program features which 
the television audience demands. 

Regional networks are already in operation; for the past five years, pro- 
grams originating on television stations in New York have been successfully 
relayed to Philadelphia and Schenectady and rebroadcast by stations in those 
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cities. Networks on a much larger scale will undoubtedly be developed within 
the next two years. The American Telephone and Telegraph Company by the 
spring of 1946, had installed a system of special coaxial cables which connect 
Washington, Philadelphia, New York, and Boston in the East, with Chicago 
and major mid-Western cities. These coaxial cables carry television signals 
and are available for lease by television network companies. Other companies 
are planning the erection of a series of relay transmitters, spotted at intervals 
of from 30 to 35 miles, by which the principal eastern and midwestern cities 
will be linked together for television network service. By 1949 or 1950, it is 
expected that a combination of coaxial cables and relay stations will bring 
television network service to the principal cities in the South, in the Mountain 
areas, and on the Pacific Coast. 


8. HOW WILL AMERICAN TELEVISION BE FINANCED? 


Television, like American radio, will be commercial. In other words tele- 
vision stations will depend for their operating income on the sale of time to 
advertisers. Of course, until enough television receiving sets have been sold to 
justify the use of television programs by advertisers, the costs of running tele- 
vision stations and providing program schedules will have to be paid in large 
measure by the owners of the television stations. Some individual or some 
company in each community must start the ball rolling by building a station 
and putting a schedule of television programs on the air; then the public will 
be willing to buy television receiving sets. For many months, possibly a num- 
ber of years, every television station will operate at a loss. But ultimately, 
when enough homes are equipped with receiving sets, the advertiser will find 
it profitable to use television to sell his product to the people in those homes. 


Commercial television means, of course, that sponsored television pro- 
grams will carry “commercial messages” advertising the sponsor’s product. 
Television commercials will use both visual and auditory elements, like other 
portions of the television program. On the basis of the experiments made in 
the past two or three years, it is to be expected that the interest level of the 
commercial announcements will be just as high as the level of the program 
proper. Indeed, television has much to offer the commercial sponsor. Tele- 
vision will make it possible for us—the audience—to see the product which is 
advertised, not simply to hear someone talk about it. It will also be possible for 
us to see just how the product is used, and how it works—not merely to see it 
pictured in a newspaper. We'll see the newest styles in hats or the latest de- 
signs in fur coats displayed on living models. We'll watch actual demonstra- 
tions of improved kitchen appliances or electric razors or automobiles. We'll 
follow the process of making an automobile tire, or test the richness of lather 
of our favorite laundry soap. Commercial announcements on television will let 
us sce things happen, and give us a practical demonstration of the product to 
be sold. In fact, some authorities on television assure us that the average house- 
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wife will be more interested in the commercials than in the entertainment sec- 
tions of the television program. 
9. WHAT ABOUT THE EDUCATIONAL POSSIBILITIES OF TELEVISION? 

Both educational leaders and authorities on television agree that the edu- 
cational possibilities of television are tremendous. Television images can be 
projected on large screens in the classroom or the school auditorium and in 
effect bring the entire world into the school—nct merely through the agency 
of sound, as with radio—not the description of events seen through the eyes 
of an announcer; and not merely a record of events of the past, as with motion 
pictures—but a visible and audible record of the important things that are hap- 
pening today, seen and heard at the very time they are happening. Students 
can seen the signing of a peace treaty as the event takes place; they can visit 
the factory or the farm; they can watch the progress of experiments as they 
are actually carried on in the research laboratory; they can see before them in 
the schoolroom the wealth of cultural resources of every art gallery or museum 
in the nation; they can see and hear the performances of the world’s leading 
artists, musicians, and. actors. 

The potential of television in education is almost unlimited. Just how 
extensive may be the actual use of television in our schools is something that 
enly the future can tell. Television equipment will naturally cost somewhat 
more than receiving equipment for radio, and thus far our schools have been 
disappointingly slow to take advantage of the educational possibilities of radio. 
However, it is hoped that under the stimulus of the development of a new 
medium, schools will recognize the educational possibilities of television, and 
that in time, a large proportion of both high schools and elementary schools 
may be equipped with suitable television receivers. 

But whatever may be the use of television in connection with formal in- 
struction given in the classroom, television will perform an important function 
in educating and broadening the mental horizons of the public at large: For 
purely economic reasons, if for no other, much of the daytime television 
schedule will probably be devoted to informative talks on subjects ranging all 
the way from homemaking to landscape gardening and from the care and 
training of small children to the customs of peoples of other countries. A con- 
siderable use will also be made of short films, with travelogues and other edu- 
cational films included. And the fact that television’s most interesting and 
probably most popular programs will be broadcasts of special events will itself 
tend to make the television viewer more deeply aware and better informed 
than ever before with respect to the important events that happen all over the 
world. Television will have a tremendous effect on the general educational 
levels of our adult population throughout the country. 

All in all, television is a revolutionary new medium of communication 
that promises to have the same far-reaching effects on our civilization as the 
newspaper, the radio, or the motion picture. Right now, it is a tested and 
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practical means of mass communication; from the standpoint of engineering, 
television 1s “here” today, a practical reality. Naturally technical improvements 
will be made as television develops just as technical improvements have been 
made in methods of radio broadcasting from time to time. But even now, tele- 
vision is developed from the engineering standpoint to at least the point which 
radio had reached by 1930—and in 1930, radio broadcasting had been in gen- 
cral use for a period of ten years. All that remains to make television the pow- 
erful national institution it is destined to become is the building of television 
transmitters in cities throughout the country, and, as this is written, applica- 
tions have been filed with the government for licenses to build television sta- 
tions in many different cities. 


Within a year or two, television programs will be received every day in a 
million American homes. A million different families will have the opportu- 
nity to follow the development and growth of television almost from its be- 
ginning, as a national agency of information and entertainment. And if the 
experience of radio can be taken as a guide, it will be only a matter of a few 
years until the number of television homes has increased to five million, ten 
million, and ultimately, twenty or thirty million. Television promises to be one 
of the most important agencies in American national life. 





ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY 
is calling to you to attend 
the first Postwar Convention of the 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY- 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
Meetings beginning Saturday, March 1, 1947 
See program on pages 2-4 


Gala event - - Banquet 


Saturday Evening, 6:30, March 1, 1947 
Hotel Haddon Hall 
Send $3.50 for banquet tickets to 
Paul E. Elicker, Executive Secretary, 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals, 
1201 16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Reservations limited. 




















Whither Radio? 


RUTH DOERR BRIERLEY 


Radio Assistant, Philadelphia Public Schools, James Wilson School, 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


T is the*custom nowadays to talk of “trends”—in government, in entertain- 

ment, in clothes—and a prolific source of conversation may always be 
found rooted in radio, expressing all angles of approach from the FCC Blue 
Book to The Hucksters! But, seriously, ‘tis a vital question, this “whither 
radio?” and one of the best answers is found in the awakening of the. radio 
industry to the opportunities for public service in the field of educational radio. 
We are not qualified to speak for the whole nation as to future possibilities 
along these lines, but we can—and indeed are eager to—quote chapter and 
verse with regard to the situation in our own city. 

Radio is one of the most human teaching devices, one of the most demo- 
cratic tools available to the modern teacher. In the scope of its cultural oppor- 
tunities and the dramatic appeal of its content, radio is fast becoming an es- 
sential instrument to all progressive teaching. Recognizing this basic truth 
the Philadelphia public schools have made great strides in the use of edu- 
cational radio. 

The Radio Committee of the Philadelphia public schools presents 14 ra- 
dio series each week. These are heard in the classrooms of the majority of our 
schools. These programs cover an extraordinary range of material: history and 
geography dramatized in an adventurous manner; music delightfully played 
to foster appreciation; news interpreted in an understandable way; stories 
and animal tales related in a fashion that charms young and old; civic re- 
sponsibilities set to music with a humorous twist; controversial questions dis- 
cussed in stimulating “town meetin’” style; scientific principles explained and 
experiments performed that will further research in this interesting field; and 
a sports topic plus “relief” exercises presented five days a week in an entertain- 
ing session with a real sports’ commentator. 

From the brief program content here described one will readily see that 
radio tends to demolish the artificial subject-matter barriers sometimes erected 
in the learning process. This, in turn, helps to make for more integrated in- 
struction which minimizes the possibility of a student’s becoming “top-heavy” 
in one or more of the academic branches. So Trend One may be said to be 
fostering a more co-ordinated type of education, such as is exemplified by the 
unit approach and core curriculum. 

And now ... in words of three syllables: sta tis tics: “Whither radio?” in 


listening. The first survey made by the Radio Office was in December, 1944. 


It showed a regular weekly audience of 100,000 listeners and a total maximum 
(regular plus occasional listeners) of 173,000! The figures also indicated that 
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73 per cent of all the schools were using radio as an educational tool. Today, 
less than two years later, the figures have increased to present this picture: 
126,000 pupils listen regularly, which boosts our total maximum audience to 
almost 196,000 weekly, and, most significant of all, over 86 per cent of the 
schools are now using radio! We are proud to attribute much of this gain to 
the radio industry’s generous gifts of time, talent, and facilities, to say noth- 
ing of the many thousands of dollars it costs each station every year to print 
teachers’ manuals in order to promote more effective utilization of their 
programs. The reward for this unstinting help has been vastly increased listen- 
ing in the schools, which may be called Trend Two. 

Possibly the most far-reaching of all the trends in educational radio is the 
growing awareness on the part of outside agencies that this instructional de- 
vice really holds great promise for the future. Such community institutions as 
The Free Library of Philadelphia, The Franklin Institute, The Philadelphia 
Zoological Society, and The University Museum of the University of Penn- 
sylvania either sponsor a series or are directly represented on Steering Com- 
mittees of many of our programs. Others, such as The Academy of Natural 
Sciences, The Commercial Museum, and The Community Chest co-operate 
in a lesser degree by making suggestions and offering aid in publicizing cer- 
tain broadcasts. This valuable interest on the part of agencies, which a genera- 
tion ago would have considered education none of their business, is in a meas- 
ure traceable to our broadcasts. They have testified that pupil attendance at 
their institutions has increased many times because the educational radio pro- 
grams have brought their offerings to the students’ attention. So they fall into 
a pattern, these trends: A more co-ordinated curriculum, increased listening, 
and more extensive community co-operation. 

An educational tool which points the way in any one of these progressive 
directions, is worthy of consideration. But this device—this educational radio 
—spearheads a three-fold advance. 


Qugstion: Whither radio? 
Answer: Toward a better educational future for all. 





NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STUDENT COUNCILS 
Does your Student Council belong to the National Association 
of Student Councils? Schools throughout the nation are joining 
the Association by the hundreds. Membership includes copies 
of practical handbooks, monthly copies of the official magazine 
STUDENT LIFE, and the privilege of wearing official jew- 
elry and armbands. Fill out the application for membership 
blank on the last page of this publication. 























Student Help in School Improvement 


A. EWING KONOLD 
Principal, Santa Monica High School, Santa Monica, California 


HY not ask the students how the school or school program might be 

improved? No one can tell you better what medicine tastes like than 
the one that has to take it. Prescriptions for school ills and school improve- 
ments are prepared by “experts” in the field and the temperature of the stu- 
dents is taken at stated intervals by standardized tests to be sure that the medi- 
cine prescribed is producing the desired results. Why not ask the patient how 
he is feeling? We inaugurate a new course because we feel that it is good for 
the students—we build new school buildings to house the academic program 
and too often forget that we may be overlooking some valuable suggestions on 
the part of students. Surely by ignoring them on many of these problems or by 
not asking for their reaction we have left them out of an experience of partici- 
pating in a functioning program and deprived them of a feeling of being able 
to help plan the school program. 

To be sure many of the suggestions will be unusable and a few students 
who have not had the experience of original thinking will feel at a loss to 
make suggestions. But to the great majority it opens up a vista of critical ex- 
amination and self-analyses as well as an opportunity to put on paper or present 
to the school their ideas. 

Much will depend upon the manner in which it is given and the area of 
the program which is to be scrutinized. Over a period of years this help on the 
part of the students has been a valuable asset to the schools that have tried it. 
Problems that seem dormant to the faculty are exposed as being problems of 
paramount importance in the minds of the students. Suggestions for improve 
ment in areas that appear to the teaching staff and administrators as satisfac- 
tory will be surprising. To recognize, or to have brought to the attention of the 
administration, school problems, is fifty per cent of their solution. To acknowl- 
edge the problems of the students is a far step in working with them or to 
take measures to correct or eliminate these problems. If it is not possible to be- 
gin immediately the correction of the problem, it will at least provide an op- 
portunity for explanation to the students as to why the problem can not be 
eliminated. This gives assurance to the students that the problem is not being 
ignored by the school authorities. While seeking the student’s help in school 
improvement, the student may suggest the type of curriculum he needs or 
the experiences for which he has felt a need. 

A cross section of the thinking of the student body may also be gained. 
What are the students’ plans vocationally, educationally? What field of work 
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are the parents engaged in and for what job do they wish the student to pre- 
pare? How many students contemplate the need for a homemaking course 
soon after graduation? Do the parents wish the student to continue with a 
college or trade-school education? Does the student feel that he is allowed to 
participate in student and school activities? 


STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRES ARE HELPFUL 


The questionnaire may be used in several ways to secure information. 
One: As a guidance study, using questions that will give both factual informa- 
tion and ideas as to the type of courses they feel a need for or areas of experi- 
ence in which they wish to do more work. Two: As a student activities ques- 
tionnaire, allowing the student to voice his approval or suggestions for im- 
provement of the co-curricular activities. Three: As a general school improve- 
ment questionnaire, allowing an opportunity for the expression of ideas that 
the student feels would help his school. Four: As an unsigned questionnaire 
to be distributed in a class, allowing the student an opportunity to suggest im- 
provement in classroom method or teaching procedure. Five: As an interest 
questionnaire, allowing the student an opportunity to indicate those subjects 
or activities that are proving of particular value to him. Six: As an alumni 
questionnaire, providing an opportunity for graduates to help by giving sug- 
gestions which they feel will help their school. This last mentioned question- 
naire is often called an Alumni Advisory Survey or Follow-up Survey. 


EXAMPLES OF RESPONSES 

The following are some answers to a questionnaire asking for suggested 
school improvements. It indicates the interest that is aroused in the student 
when given an opportunity to express himself: 

Letting the lower class of kids in the clubs. There are too many social 
groups that seem to run the school and exclude the other kids. 

Some way to teach the unknown people of our school to become leaders, 
more student elections and government as in real life. 

There should be more student talent ip assemblies. 

I think the school should have more activities that the entire student 

body may enter into. 

I feel that the teachers should try harder to remember that “they were 
once young” in dealing with the students, or to understand us better. 

The following are a few of the answers that show students not only 
think clearly but feel deeply regarding their school. This questionnaire, ask- 
ing for projects which might be sponsored by various school organizations to 
help foster school spirit or improve the school, included the following re- 
sponses: 

A pictorial and written history of the school year by year. 
We need a water wagon for the football team. 
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Print book-covers with the name of the school on the cover and some of 
the school slogans and records. 

Organize an alumni association. 

Start a school “Hall of Fame” of outstanding alumni. 

Paint the trash cans in school colors. 

A “beef box” or suggestion box in the hall where suggestions may be 
dropped. 

These and many other suggestions give some idea of the fertility of the 
minds of the students in seeking ways of improving their school. 

Some of the suggestions of alumni may be more penetrating and seasoned 
with post-graduate experience as they put their high-school education to work. 
Often these suggestions will be broader in scope than those of the high-school 
student. Answers to such questions as the following are indicative of the kinds 
of information that may be secured: What have you found to be the most valu- 
able course taken in high school? What courses did you not take in high school 
but for which you have felt a need? In what extracurricular activities did you 
engage in high school that you think have been of value to you in your work 
or leisure time? What do you consider as special problems which the school 
should do more to help solve? In what ways did your high-school training fail 
to help you in some problems for which you have felt the need of assistance 
and guidance? 

The mind of the high-school student and graduate may well be used in 
critical self-analysis and evaluation of our school problems if we but give them 
an opportunity. Why not profit from this valuable source of help and at the 
same time permit the student an opportunity of evaluation of the school pro- 
gram under the guidance of sympathetic and competent teachers and ad- 
ministrators? 





Consumer Education Study Units 
, of the 


National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
Have you been waiting to have back-orders of Consumer Education Study 
units filled? We are sorry about the delay. Your orders exceeded our first guesses. 
And in these days of paper shortage and overworked printers, second guesses are 
slow to hatch. But now new printings are in stock; and three new units have 
been added. (See next to last page of this publication for announcement con- 


cerning free copies.) Your orders from now on will be filled promptly. 
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A Student Model Assembly of the United Nations 
ROBERT L. FISHER 


Chairman, Social Studies Department, The l’rincipia, 
St. Louis, Missouri 


N° one ought to be graduated from high school—without a good under- 
standing of the workings of the United Nations organization, the Bretton 
Woods agreement, and all the other related agencies of world co-operation,” 
declared Dr. Goodwin Watson of Columbia Teachers’ College recently. 

Since learning by doing is a sound approach to successful education, what 
better way can be found to teach high-school youth about the techniques and 
problems of world organization than by giving them the experience of actu- 
ally participating in a Model Assembly of the United Nation? The Principia, 
a coeducational private schoo! in St. Louis, recently sponsored such an assem- 
bly, inviting to it four other schools in the area—Clayton and Webster Groves 
High Schools, Mary Institute, and St. Louis Country Day School—whose 
social studies’ faculties co-operated in the planning of the event. 

While the experience of these St. Louis schools indicated that the stimula- 
tion and color which come from the mingling, in discussion groups, of 
the youth from several different schools, may be the most interesting and im- 
pressive factor in the success of such an occasion, it is also clear that the plan 
could be adapted very effectively (with a few modifications) for a single high 
school. The Principia project was brisk, colorful, and finished in every detail. 
It proved so valuable in fact as an “event” in education, both for the students 
and for the public who attended or who heard the broadcast of parts of the 
program that the American Association for the United Nations, whose Direc- 
tor, Mr. Clark M. Eichelberger, the main speaker of the evening, has expressed 
a desire to adopt the plan as its official model for similar high-school assemblies. 


GENERAL ORGANIZATION 

It is possible to carry through the program of a Model UN Assembly 
in as short a time as four hours, including intermissions. If luncheon or sup- 
per is allowed for, as in the case of the Principia Assembly, it would take five 
hours. It is highly desirable to complete the project in one day rather than to 
hold parts of it on successive days. A close examination of this plan will show 
that there is no place at which the program can bog down into wrangling 
about parliamentary procedure or definitions of terms, so that it is quite feasi- 
ble (and desirable) to hold it closely to schedule. 

The Principia project was divided into three main parts: first, a Plenary 
Session attended by all students and guests, and designed to provide an over- 
view of the UN organization and the type of problem it handles; second, a 
series of five simultaneous “Commission” meetings, conducted like Town 
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Hall Meetings, with presentation of various aspects of a problem by a panel, 
followed by an open town meeting for discussion of the problem; third, a 
final Plenary Session where the chairmen of the Commission Meetings report 
their conclusions and propose a resolution which is voted on by the delegates. 
At Principia, supper was served between the Commission Meetings and 

the final Plenary Session. During this time the student panels from the Com- 
missions met separately, and over their supper discussed the opinions brought 
up in their meetings, and formulated a brief report and a resoluticn to be pre- 
sented at the final meeting. The organization and program of each division 
of the project were as follows: 
FIRST PLENARY SESSION 


This session was held in the largest meeting place available, the gymna- 
stum, where we were able to seat 1,000 people. The center section was reserved 
for the actual delegates. Fifty-one member nations were apportioned among 
the five participating schools. Since, under the Charter, each member has not 
more than five representatives, there was a total of 255 actual delegates. Seats 
were set up in rows with six seats to a section, the sections being separated by 
aisles. (Each delegation of five had attached to it a Secretary from the host 
school.) Placards, each bearing the name of the country represented by a dele- 
gation, were mounted on poles and fastened to the end seats in each section. 
The speakers’ platform at the front of the hall duplicated the actual United 
Nations Assembly setup, having two levels, each provided with a speaker’s 
podium and microphones. The Temporary Chairman, Permanent President, 
Secretary, five Chairmen of Commission meetings, and the guest speaker sat 
at the upper level, while the representatives of the nations which were to pre- 
sent speeches during the session were seated on the front row of the dele- 
gates’ section. They delivered their addresses from the second lectern on the 
floor level. 

The auditorium was decorated with flags of the nations, borrowed for the 
occasion from The Principia School of Nations. This display of color, together 
with such touches as the bustling activity of reporters and cameramen, both 
professional and amateur; the presence of radio technicians who made a 
wire recording for a local broadcast which was on the air just one-half an 
hour after the completion of the program; the use of a trumpet call to hurry 
late-comers to their seats; and the presentation of a “UNESCO” parade of 
the costumes of the nations (from the costume collection in the museum of 
The Principia School of Nations) \ent an atmosphere of reality to the scene 
and gave it a needed dramatic touch. While these particular trappings might 
not be duplicated in another school, they are emphasized to indicate the value 
of some pageantry or decoration. School bands, national costumes or dancers, 
national anthems played over a public address system, or bunting for decora- 
tions could be equally effective. 

The meeting was called to order by the Temporary Chairman who wel- 
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comed the delegates and guests, gave a three-minute overview of the current 
activities of the Security Council, World Court, and other divisions of the 
United Nations, and then introduced the guest speaker who had been al- 
lotted fifteen minutes for an address on “The United Nations Assembly as 
the Parliament of Man.” These preliminaries having been concluded, the 
Temporary Chairman introduced the Permanent President of the Sessions, 
who then took the gavel and declared the Assembly officially opened. The 
President ordered the Secretary to call the roll of nations, and pointed out that 
certain states had requested permission to interpolate after their response to the 
roll, brief remarks addressed to the delegations. Most chairmen of delegations 
answered to the roll call “The delegation from is present,” but those 
having speeches prepared, added, “The delegation from requests per- 
mission to address the Assembly.” On the President’s response, “I recognize the 
delegate from ,” the speaker from that country immediately stepped 
from his seat on the front row to the floor-level lectern and delivered a three- 
minute speech, setting forth the hopes and aspirations as well as the problems 
of his country. Such speeches were made by representatives of the five major 
powers and by spokesmen for blocs of smaller nations such as the Latin Ameri- 
can countries, and the Arab League. The completion of the roll call marked 
the end of the first Plenary Session. The President declared the session ad- 
journed, inviting delegates to proceed at once to their Commission meetings. 











THE COMMISSION MEETINGS 


These meetings, five in number, were held in smaller halls about the 
campus, except for the meeting of the Commission on Atomic Energy Contro! 
which was to be included in the broadcast, and, therefore, had to meet where 
the apparatus was already set up. This meeting was held in the gymnasium and 
was used to take care of all guests who could not be accommodated in the 
smaller halls. Delegates all wore badges which admitted them to the meetings 
to which they had been assigned beforehand—each of the five members of a 
national delegation attending a different meeting, so that there were a total 
of fifty-one delegates in each Commission. Guest tickets, printed in five dis- 
tinctive colors, had been allotted to each participating school and distributed 
by them to parents and friends. These tickets, limited in number, provided a 
control over the attendance at any one meeting, and discouraged wandering 
from meeting to meeting. 

Each of the participating schools provided a student chairman of one 
Commission, and trained a speaker for each of the five Commission panels. 
Each Commission had an adult Moderator, chosen from outside the participat- 
ing schools. Each Commission was assigned a problem for discussion; and 
each was, where possible, a duplicate of an actual United Nations agency such 
as the Trusteeship Council, Commission on Control of Atomic Energy, Com- 
mission on Displaced Persons (based on UNRRA). The procedure in these 


meetings was as follows: The student chairman called the meeting to order, 
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announced the subject and defined its scope, and introduced the Moderator. 
The Moderator, in turn introduced the members of the panel, and instructed 
the audience in its participation in the open meeting. Members of the pancl 
sat under placards bearing the name of their country. When all had given their 
prepared speeches, which were four minutes long, the Moderator opened the 
second half-hour of the meeting as an open forum. At the close of this period, 
he turned the meeting back to the student chairman, who announced that the 
panel would meet during the supper intermission and would attempt to 
formulate a brief report which would include the general trend of opinion 
‘expressed during the meeting, and would present a resolution to the final 
Plenary session. 
FINAL PLENARY SESSION 

At this session five tellers sat at a table next to the speakers’ rostrum. As 
the delegates entered to take their seats, the secretary of each delegation secured 
from the tellers fifty mimeographed ballots bearing the topic of a Commission 
meeting and a space for voting merely Yes or No. 

The President of the Assembly called the session to order and proceeded 
to call upon the chairmen of Commission for their reports. In each case, at 
the conclusion of the report he re-read the resolution and called upon the dele- 
gates to mark their ballots. Chairmen of delegations made a quick verbal poll 
of their group, which ordinarily accepted the advice of the delegate who had 
attended the Commission whose resolution was being voted. Each delegation 
had but one vote. Ushers collected the votes very promptly, and even before 
they had brought the ballots to the tellers the report of the next chairmen had 
been started. Thus the entire reports and balloting were completed in one-half 
hour. At the close of the balloting the Secretary read the resolutions in order 
with the number of votes for and against each. 

The balloting concluded, the President introduced the guest speaker who 
gave a forty-five minute address in which he evaluated the various discussion 
groups he had visited and gave first-hand information on the London. meet- 
ing of the Assembly. At the close of the address, the President thanked all 
who had taken part in the meetings, and declared the Assembly adjourned. 

COST OF A MODEL UN ASSEMBLY 

While there is a great deal of value in “dressing up” the occasion to get 
the utmost in dramatization by such embellishments as broadcasting, publicity, 
flags, posters, printed tickets, programs, badges for ushers, officials, and dele- 
gates, costumes or dances, fanfares of trumpets, or whatever colorful addi- 
tions may be provided locally, and while there is great value in bringing in a 
speaker of national reputation and experienced Moderators, all of these things 
run into considerable money. On the other hand, it would be quite practical 
to have a less elaborate affair, using your own faculty as Moderators and 
perhaps a prominent townsman as guest speaker, mimeographing tickets and 
programs instead of printing them, and still have a splendid, thrilling show. 
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ESSENTIAL CONDITIONING 

The Assembly itself is the culminating activity. To prepare its students 
The Principia: 

1. Held a number of class discussion panels or small “Town Meetings” 
followed by an all school town meeting handled by a professional Moderator. 
Studied the Junior Town Hall Meeting pamphlet on Let’s Have a Discussion, 
to train them in the technique of discussion. 

2. Studied in all social studies classes the pamphlets The United Nations 
Charter: What Was Done at San Francisco and We, the Peoples: A Brief 
History of the United Nations, both publications of the American Association 
for the United Nations, 45 East 65th St., New York. Concluded this study 
with participation by all students in the National Examination Contest on the 
UN, conducted by the Association. 

3. Held our own essay contest in which the topics were the same as 
those of the Commission Meetings of the Assembly. All juniors and seniors 
submitted papers. The work was done in social studies classes for term paper 
credit. 

4. Showed the movie Now the Peace (obtainable from United Nations 
Information Office) at an all-school assembly. 

5. Had special bibliographies on UN and its problems, also a special at- 
tractive display shelf in the library, prepared by the school librarian. 

IS IT WORTH THE EFFORT? 

In the opinion of the social studies departments of the five participating 
schools, there is no doubt that the students learned more by preparing for and ; 
participating in the Assembly than they would have by merely studying about ‘ 
it in textbooks. As school ended for the summer vacation the United Nations 
and the problems of international accord were still a live issue with our stu- 
dents and as one mother expressed it, “Mary has never been a very enthusiastic 
student, but the UN Assembly has gotten her to reading about world affairs 
in the daily newspaper.” 


Order /Vow set OF 1@ posters on 


PLANNING FOR AMERICAN YOUTH 
Size 17” x 22”. $1.50 per set. 
These posters, several in color, describe pictorially the necessity 
for a good educational program for all youth. 
This set of posters tells a complete story and is suitable for exhibi- 


tions, lectures, and general display. 
Send your order to the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. Washington 6, D. C. 























Guidance and School Discipline 


MERLE M. OHLSEN 


Assistant Professor of Education, State College of Washington, 
- Pullman, Washington 


HE pressure of war and the complications following it have made it 

difficult for youth to find his place in a chaotic and changing world. 
Along with the war has come a prosperity which has given the secondary- 
school student more money to spend and fewer sensible places for spending it. 
The invention of atomic weapons has made it difficult for all modern society 
to find freedom from fear. When the war ended, the adolescent began to ask 
if there would be a place for him in the vocational world when the veteran 
returned. This combination of problems suggests a need for guidance. On the 
other hand, the increase in juvenile delinquency indicates that there is a need 
for more effective discipline. Both call for the united action of all important 
forces in the life of the individual. It is evident to everyone that desirable 
progress is dependent upon harmony of these forces. The school is in the posi- 
tion to co-ordinate the forces influencing the life of its students. While the 
school principal assumes responsibility for disciplinary action and encourages 
co-operation of all forces, the counselor seeks courses for action and tries to see 
the situation as the student sees it. 


HELPING THE PUPIL TO HELP HIMSELF 

Where guidance emphasizes the development of a meaningful philosophy 

of life, discipline stresses the development of self-control. Guidance is a process 
of helping the individual develop goals, both vocational and avocational, that 
are interesting, reasonable, worth while, and dynamic. In this definition there 
are five key words which are signposts for practice. Helping suggests the 
need for student-made choices. It means that the counselor does only what is 
necessary to help the student understand his inner self. Specifically, why help- 
ing rather than telling? (1) Because the student should know and accept him- 
self. (2) Because the student needs training in making choices for himself (3) 
Because it decreases the possibility of the counselor projecting his personality 
into the decision. (4) Because the counselee may know facts which he has not 
revealed to the counselor; these facts may make the counselor’s decision a very 
bad decision. (5) Because the student is more apt to take the responsibility for 
carrying out his own decision. Furthermore, the word interesting suggests that 
the school use the tools available to help the student determine what he would 
enjoy doing. This definition also gives consideration to the place of values in 
the words worth while. Self-appraisal is introduced into the process by the 
word reasonable. In fact, for some it is more than merely “what can I do?”, it 
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is “What can I do better than anyone else with whom I shall work?” Finally 
the word dynamic clearly points out the need for developing the capacity to 
adapt choices to the changing world. Hence, guidance is not “spoon-feeding,” 
but rather it is a process of helping the individual discover himself, the means 
of reaching his objectives, and his role in a society with restraints. 

On the other hand, discipline is defined as an education, a subjection to 
control, or an instrument of punishment. The guidance leader would interpret 
discipline as a growth process toward self-control. He would be aware of the 
fact that anti-social action in the school grows out of a combination of earlier 
experiences. Both the counselor and the discipline officer would agree that pu- 
pils need to know that there are certain social restraints to which they must 
adapt. The successful teacher will make every effort to help the student see 
the reasonableness and advantages of these restraints rather than demanding 
blind adherence to rules. This philosophy of discipline implies a flexible 
balance; it implies avoiding the extremes of no-control and over-control. Pupils 
cannot have the most fruitful educational experiences in a chaotic classroom. 
Even though it means direct control, the teacher must assume the responsi- 
bility for maintaining a learning atmosphere while she helps individuals work 
out problems of adjustment. Obviously, direct control will be most effective 
if the teacher is fair, considerate, consistent, pleasant, and sincerely interested 
in helping the students live in accordance with defined standards of conduct 
for her classroom. Nevertheless, no problem is truly settled until the cause is 
remedied. When the true causes for discipline problems can be discovered and 
removed, there should be no concern about the overt acts. Suppression of the 
individual may prevent problems from reaching the surface, but the problem 
still exists and contributes to a state of maladjustment. 


COLLECTING AND USING DATA PROPERLY 


In order to determine the cause for either behavior or emotional adjust- 
ment problems, one must have accurate, cumulative, and complete facts on 
the case. The modern school’s record system should reveal the story behind 
the discipline problem. The story should deal with the student’s background 
in the home, the community, and the school. It should reveal his interests, hob- 
bies, means of entertainment, and successes and failures both in and out of 
school as well as his dreams for the future. This cumulative record should also 
give the facts about his physical and mental health. The responsibility for col- 
lecting and using data properly requires co-operative planning by the ad- 
ministration and the staff. The more the staff enters into the planning, the 
more they will use the data in solving problems. If staff members are in- 
structed in the technique of writing anecdotal reports, they will furnish facts. 
In one situation, both the staff and the administration reported the incident, 
and explanation describing possible causes for it, action taken, and suggestions 
for follow up for each discipline case. The staff was encouraged to report the 
progress of the case by making it convenient for them to turn in such reports 
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and through giving help in writing them. Every teacher had a stock of 3 x 5 
cards and a place to leave them. The principal often discussed problem cases 
with individual teachers when he dropped in for a friendly chat during their 
free periods. Since every habit or concept of an individual has grown out of 
some earlier experience, unrelated reports of incidents are of little value to the 
discipline officer and certainly do not help the student solve future problems. 
Hence, these anecdotes must reveal a pattern of growth which will assist the 
counselor in helping the individual find a foundation for building a future. By 
working together the counselor, the teachers, and the principal can plan for 
educational experiences for changing attitudes and goals. 


UTILIZING COMMUNITY RESOURCES 

Certain causes for poor school adjustment are direct functions of the ,home 
and community; broken homes, extreme prejudices, anti-social attitudes, and 
poorly adjusted parents fall in this category. In their struggle to find a place 
for themselves, some of these young people break laws of society. Others 
merely seek the attention and affection of someone they admire. Whichever 
happens, it is unlikely that the problem can be solved by working with the 
child alone. The school, the social welfare organizations, and the parents all 
must contribute to the growth process. 

The school should utilize its resources more fully by giving assistance to 
the parents so that they can do their part more effectively. School leaders 
should help parents recognize the characteristics of maladjustment and show 
willingness to help the parents do something about the situation. Carefully 
planned forums on mental health and clues for rearing children could be profit- 
able for both parents and teachers. In these sessions there must be a free in- 
terchange of ideas. Teachers must be merely learning members of the group— 
not in a telling position. The forum committee might profitably use both local 
forum leaders and professionally trained persons fzom institutions of higher 
learning. ' 

Moreover, home membership and child-care problems should receive more 
serious consideration in the high-school program. As the school trains the par- 
ents, it builds community support for a sound educational philosophy. Natur- 
ally school practice must be close enough to the community philosophy so 
that there is a common ground for building understanding. The administrator 
is responsible for interpreting the school’s philosophy in terms of community 
attitudes to new staff members. He is also responsible for helping to build a 
community atmosphere which will bring the best out of its future citizens. 

In other instances, poor health has been related to the problem of poor 
adjustment. The schools seem to have accepted the responsibility for teaching 
physical health rules, but probably haven’t been too successful in getting the 
rules put into practice. In the area of mental health few have even discussed 
the rules. Schools can obtain a lot of good and inexpensive health care by care- 
fully surveying its resources. State departments of public instruction, state de- 
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partments of public health, county health organizations, and psychiatric social 
workers services could be made available to many local school districts. Local 
physicians and dentists, as well as many local service organizations, will usually 
co-operate in providing health services for the public schools. All school pu- 
pils need a good physical examination at least once a year. Dental examinations 
should be made even oftener. The cases who need medical care should be 
reported to parents, and parents should be urged to seek the advice of their 
physician concerning action to be taken. If parents aré not financially able to 
pay for the medical care, resources should be sought from social welfare or- 
ganizations. As for mental health, teachers should be taught to recognize the 
signs of maladjustment, and either give help or arrange for referral to the 
guidance officer for correction. 


ADAPTING THE SCHOOL PROGRAM 


On the other hand the nature of the school program, or the use of its 
facilities, is responsible for discipline problems. Imposed control is frequently 
resented. Sometimes students set out to violate the specific regulation along 
with others even vaguely related to it. If the teacher will explain the need for 
restraints as she defines acceptable behavior, most students will accept it. It is 
a commonly accepted fact that the physical condition of the room affects the 
classroom atmosphere. Action is usually taken to remedy these unsatisfactory 
elements. Another basic enemy of a good learning situation in the classroom 
is boredom. Any one or combination of the following factors may account for 
boredom; (1) lack of mastery of basic study skills, (2) poor classroom teaching, 
(3) subject offerings which do not meet the student’s needs, (4) parent’s or 
child’s ambitions which have forced subject choices out of line with student’s 
aptitudes and interests, and (5) carelessly made course choices. All of these 
suggest a need for a more effective guidance program. Every student should 
have a school counselor in whom he has confidence and to whom he will 
take his problems. A guidance program should provide facts, help individuals 
make self-appraisal, plan for individual interviews for selection of courses, 
and encourage curriulum planning to meet the needs of youth. These changes 
would give the students a chance to rate with their fellows and at the same 
time respect social restraints. As a result, students would gain confidence in 
themselves as they taste success. 


SHARING THE RESPONSIBILITIES 

Discipline in the classroom is the responsibility of the classroom teacher. 
However, there may be occasions when she should seek the help of the prin- 
cipal. He should help teachers solve problems which they cannot solve by them- 
selves. One such problem would be the composition of the group. Problems in 
discipline are almost certain to arise whenever a certain combination of in- 
dividuals make up the group. It is the principal’s responsibility to know the 
facts about the pupils and the teacher so that a working combination exists. 
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Instead ot sending the pupil to the principal, it would probably be much more 
effective to have the teacher foresee the problem and discuss it with the counse- 
lo: and the principal. These case conferences might include other teachers 
who also deal with the student involved. Not only do these conferences solve 
the problems more successfully, but they serve as a good in-service technique 
for both the discipline officer and the guidance director. Public school officials 
might profitably make more use of the teacher training institutions’ staff 
members as consultants in these case conferences. If an unexpected incident 
occurs, the student may be given a pass to go to a defined place to wait until 
the teacher has an opportunity to deal with the situation. Obviously, the cool- 
ing-off period will be good for both the teacher and the student. 

Generally poor discipline in a school demands the study of the whole 
faculty. Positive measures are usually more effective. However, negative meas- 
ures must be used when they stimulate desirable growth. Whatever is done 
must be done for the good of the individual. Hence, the school’s administra- 
tor must be concerned about a good working relationship for the group as well 
as good adjustment for each individual. Even though discipline and guidance 
may exist side by side, and even reinforce each other, it is advisable to dele- 
gate these duties to two different individuals. It is usually difficult for the same 
individual to have authority in a school system and at the same time maintain 
a counseling relationship. The student needs to feel that he can tell the coun- 
selor the whole story without jeopardizing his own security. 





THE 1947 COMMENCEMENT MANUAL 


The National Association of Secondary-School Principals has re- 
cently published THE 1947 COMMENCEMENT MANUAL. This 


manual contains: 
I. A summary of several present practices of high-school graduations 
Time, place, and length of programs 
Graduation dress customs and practices 
II. A summary of high-school graduation programs of 1946 
Copies of typical and special programs 
Several complete scripts of locally developed programs 
Successful themes used in 1946 and specific suggestions for 1947 
A Suitable Guide for Planning Your 1947 High-School Graduation Program 
Price: 50c per single copy 
(Funds must accompany orders amounting to $1 or less. Materials postpaid on 
cash orders. Transportation added on billed orders, Discounts on quantities: 
2-9 copies 10%; 10-99 copies, 25%; 100 or more, 33-1 /3%.) 
Send orders to 


National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


























Speech Training: A Challenge to Education 
HARVEY CROMWELL. 


Instructor of Speech, Purdue University, LaFayette, Indiana 


HE education of its people has long been conceived as the foundation of 

a democratic government. The basic principle underlying this ideal of 
universal education is that democracy countenances neither the exploitation of 
the individual by the group nor the utter disregard of the interests ‘of the 
group by the individual; but recognizes that any progress of the one involves 
the progress of the other. 

In recognition of this fundamental relationship, the founders of our de- 
mocracy not only advocated free and equal educational opportunities for all 
but took positive measures to establish public education as a definite obliga- 
tion of society. The many universities, colleges, high schools, and grammar 
schools in the United States today stand as monuments to the foresight of 
our ancestors and the place of education in our democratic way of life. 


Educational practices purporting to carry the ideal of a universal educa- 
tion adapted to the needs of an ever-changing social order have resulted in 
the formation and application of many aims, objectives, and procedures. In 
spite of the varied aims of education and the immensity of the existing edu- 
cational facilities, criticisms regarding the outcome of education are prevalent 
from the industrial executive to the day laborer in the cotton fields. Any in- 
crease in political, social, or economic instability results in criticism of our 
system of education. Granting that many criticisms are the result of emotion- 
al thinking, there is probably some truth in the accusations that for too long 
the foremost aim of education has been the handing down of the heritage of 
the race, and the education has consisted of subject matter to be learned in- 
stead of preparation in the art of effective living with others in a democratic 
society. Many educators have recognized the validity of the accusations and 
are pioneering in education for real social engineering. Education today, as 
never before, is conceived as a unitary process having for its goal the develop- 
ment of individuals able to live efficiently and happily in the immediate as 
well as in the more remote future in a democratic society. 


STUDENT SPEECH NEEDS 


Man is a gregarious animal, a communicative being, and his progress, 
both as an individual and as a member of society, is dependent upon his 
ability to communicate his ideas to his fellowman. The salesman who wishes 
to place an order, the engineer who explains an improved mechanical design, 
the newsboy who “hawks” his papers, the lawyer who pleads for a verdict, the 
minister who challenges his listeners to adopt a more moral code of living— 
all are using speech as their avenue of communication. In fact, the situation 
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involving man without speech activity is so rare, except among the severely 
handicapped, that it may be considered as nonexistent. Speech has been called 
“the great socializer” and rightfully so, for it is the “cement of all social and 


political fabrics”.’ Blanton and Blanton expressed the case for speech train- 


ing when they wrote: 
It must be remembered that Speech is the highest and most fundamental 


human attribute; that without it one is set outside the possibilities of con- 
sant communication with his fellows. No system of education is worth while 
which injures this faculty, or complete which ignores its preservation and 
encouragement. .. . Speech is a gauge; it is a test of the psychic adjustment 
of the individual to the conditions under which he must live.? 


Since speech is so important as an avenue to social adjustment for the in- 
dividual, it logically follows that speech training for all students is a positive 
step toward a more effective social adjustment. 

Reading, writing, and arithmetic have long been accepted as basic and 
fundamental processes in education. Speech is likewise a fundamental process 
in that the speech act occurs more frequently in everyday living than any or 
all of the three “R’s,” and yet training in speech for all students, if it exists at 
all, is less systematic than training in reading, writing, and arithmetic. 

Surveys conducted in different sections of the country to determine the 
speech needs and abilities of students ranging from the elementary school to 
college and university levels provide material for serious thinking. Of the 
10,805 freshmen who enrolled in Purdue University during the period 1936- 
40, 3,935, or 37.2 per cent had one or more speech defects; 2,218 were 
classified as possessing mild defects correctable in speech classes; 1,572 were 
classed as average, with clinical therapy advisable; and 245 were classed as 
having defects so severe that clinical therapy was imperative. Eighteen and 
two-tenths per cent of the 3,935 were classed as possing rhythm defects,’ 31.9 
per cent were defective in phonation, and 49.9 per cent were found to have 
articulation defects. That the freshmen enrolled in Purdue University were 
neither exceptional students nor given an extremely difficult speech profi- 
ciency test is verified by the results of tests conducted at other institutions: 
Cortez’ reported that 38.5 per cent of the freshmen enrolled in the University 
of New Hampshire in 1939-41 failed to pass the Freshmen Proficiency Speech 
Test; Nelson, McKelvey, Hunter, and Walter’ reported that 42.8 per cent of 
682 advanced ROTC cadets enrolled in the University of Illinois were judged 


1Woolbert, Charles and Weaver, A. T. Better Speech. 1929. P. iii. 

2Blanton, M. G., and Blanton, S. Speech Training for Children. 1919. Pp. 1, 5. 

‘Rhythm defects include stuttering, stammering, and any unusual, jerky, or hesitant pattern of 
speech. Phonation defects include nasality. high-pitch chronic hoarseness, huskiness, monotony, and other 
unusual defects of vocal quality. Articulation defects include lisping, sound substitutions, sound omissions, 
infantile speech, slurring, foreignisms, and other defects of indistinctness. 

4Cortez, E. A. ‘The University of New Hampshire Plan for Freshman Speech Correction,’ Quarterly 


Journal of Speech. XXVIII. 1941. P. 400. 
°Nelsen, S. S., McKelvey, D. P., Hunter N. and Walter, M. ‘‘An Experimental Military Speech 


Program.” Quarterly Journal of Speech. XXX. 1944. P. 12. 
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to have a speech pattern that was unsatisfactory for military purposes; Ander- 
son’ reported that 51 per cent of 1,200 prospective teachers given a speech and 
voice proficiency test at Stanford University, during the period 1935-42, were 
classified as possessing an unsatisfactory speaking voice and/or pattern; Zeimes’ 
reported that 17 per cent of the 1,428 students enrolled (kindergarten through ~ 
ninth grade) in a small school system were classed as speech defectives. 
Evans", Bane’, Morris”, and others have reported similar results. 


SPEECH TRAINING TODAY 


Although the picture presented of student speech needs and abilities may 
appear somewhat discouraging, it should be remembered that speech train- 
ing, other than an extracurricular activity, is a relatively recent development; 
that during the past twenty-five years speech training has consisted of various 
techniques designed to accomplish various objectives; and that like other fields 
of education, it has been influenced by different theories of training and 
schools of thought. This period of development, however, has indicated a 
healthy, though somewhat confused, condition in that it has led to the dis- 
covery of new fields of activity; increased clarification and standardization 
of objectives and techniques; and created a greater consciousness among edu- 
cators, students, and the general population of the value of effective speech 
in social progress. 

The past quarter of a century has seen the acceptance of speech training 
as a recognized part of the educational curriculum. Dr. Andrew T. Weaver 
referred to this increased recognition when he pointed out— 

Before (1914) ... only five Master’s degrees had been granted in speech. 

A year ago (1944) 4,215 Master’s degrees had been recorded. ... In 1915, 
the first Doctor’s degree in speech was six years in the future. Today, well 
over 300 have been awarded. . .. Then there were two institutions granting 
the Master’s degree in speech and none the Doctor’s degree. Now, there are 
forty-three institutions offering the Master’s degree and thirteen the Doc- 
tor’s degree in speech.” 


The rapid expansion in speech training may explain some of the “whys” 
of the existing speech needs and abilities of students. Whether it has been the 
result of inadequately trained speech teachers; the desire of teachers for pro- 
fessional recognition; intra-school and departmental misunderstandings; or 
school administrators wanting quick, showy results, speech training has been 


®Anderson, V. A. ‘‘Speech Needs and Abilities of Prospective Teachers." Quarterly Journal of 
Speech. XXX. 1944. Pp. 222-3. 

TZeimes, D. J. ‘‘A Speech Re-educaticn Program in a Small School System." Quarterly Journal of 
Speech. XXV 1939. Pp. 624-30. 

Evans, D. ‘Report of Speech Survey in the 9-A Grade."’ Quarterly Journal of Speech. XXIV. 1938. 
Pp. “9. 
. a L. ‘Speech Training in Elementary Schools, A Challenge.’ Quarterly Journal of Speech. 
XXVIII. 1942. Pp. 221-6. 

10Morris, D. W. “A Survey of Speech Defects in Central High School, Kansas City, Missouri." 
Quarterly Journal of Speech. XXV. 1939. Pp. 262-9. 
MWeaver, A. T. ‘The Challenge of the Crisis." Quarterly Journal of Speech. XXXI. 1945. P. 131. 
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provided largely for the superior student or the severely defective at the ex- 
pense of the “submerged fifty or seventy-five per cent” who are adequate 
in the fundamental processes, but unskilled in oral expression. Training for 
the superior student, the upper five to ten per cent, has too often followed 
the objective of preparation for inter-school contests (debate, extemporaneous 
speaking, original oratory, declamation, interpretation, or dramatics); or to 
satisfy the numerous requests for student speakers and performers by local 
service clubs, churches, and similar organizations. The extensive state and 
national forensic leagues which sponsor contests in almost every conceivable 
phase of speech are evidence of the extent and intent of speech training for 
the superior student. This part of the speech program is well known, but 
what of the training program for the defective? 

The existing services for the treatment of the student who is a speech 
defective vary greatly from those states with no corrective program to those 
which have established diagnostic and corrective centers as well as provided 
state money for the salary of speech correction teachers employed by local 
educational systems. The bright spot of the existing correction program is 


that state departments of education are recognizing their place as the “middle 


man in speech correction service” and are taking definite steps toward assum- 


ing that obligation. 

The university and college speech corrective program or clinic has, to a 
great extent, pioneered the training program for the speech defective. Ander- 
son conducted a study of most of the institutions of collegiate rank which listed 
clinic service in their catalogues. His report included the following: 

Two states universities had established a speech clinic as early as 1912, 
but in 49 per cent of the schools studied the clinics had been established 
within the past five years. Almost half of the schools studied give a speech 
proficiency test either to all students, or to special groups of students, such 
as prospective teachers. The needs for the service wh'ch college and univer- 
sity speech clinic are prepared to cfler have by no means been met 
recognition of the work and the demand for it are steadily growing.” 

Moses” conducted a survey to determine, among other problems, the place 
of clinical testing and clinical aid to the student. He reported that 28 of the 
30 colleges and universities studied give speech tests and that 17 of the 28 
conduct a speech clinic corrective program for students. The Committee on 
Teacher Education, National Association of Teachers of Speech, conducted 
a survey of speech in the educational program of teachers’ colleges. The re- 


W2paird, A. G. “The Educational Philosophy of the Teacher of Speech.” Quarterly Journal of 
Speech. XXIV. 1938. P. 548. : 
Wells, C. G. “Expanding State Speech Corrective Service." Journal of Speech Disorders. X. 


1945. P. 123. 
MAnderson, V. A. “The College and University Speech Clinic.” Quarterly Journal of Speech. 


XXVI. 1940. P. 81. 
15Moses, A. R. “A Survey of Speech Tests in Thirty American Universities and Colleges." Quarterly 
Journal of Speech. 1940-41. XXVIII 1942. P. 207. 
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sults reported were based on the questionnaires returned by 82 of the colleges 
contacted. The report stated: 

Approximately 45 per cent of the institutions required entering students 
to take a speech examination. . . . 61 per cent of the colleges provide clinical 
assistance for students with speech inadequacies and 54 per cent offer the 
same assistance to children in the demonstration or training school.” 


Regarding the adequacy of existing clinics to meet the needs of college 
speech defectives, Cortez stated: 
Because of the limited number of speech instructors, only about 35 per 
cent of the freshmen who fail the speech tests at the University of New 
Hampshire are given tutorial instruction in speech.” 


Anderson" also reported that clinical membership and enrollment ranged 
from an average membership of ten to an average enrollment of 350 per term, 
and that the mean enrollment of the institutions studied was 93 per term. 

In spite of the recognition of the needs of speech defective students and 
the resultant development of corrective programs many educators concur in 
stating that existing facilities for speech correction are too limited to provide 
adequate assistance for all speech defectives.” 


AN INTEGRATED, CONTINUOUS PROCESS 


The review of speech training has been included as a preface to the 
challenge: “Education institutions which are not providing adequate training 
in speech for all students are failing to meet their obligations to the individual 
student and to the society in which he lives!” Such a statement may create 
an outburst of opposition from those educators who have ignored and are 
ignoring the speech needs and abilities of their students. Those who would 
deny the need of speech training for all students, have only to observe the 
many students, and, yes, adults, who exhibit abnorrnal bodily tension; excess 
perspiration; thin, weak voices; mumbled and indistinct articulation; un- 
necessary “uhs”, “ahs”, and “ers”; and errors in grammar and pronunciation 
while talking before a group. 

There is no intention of advocating a speech training program designed 
to develop orators comparable to Daniel Webster or Patrick Henry. It is 
merely advocated that educational institutions should make every possible ef- 
fort to guide their students teward the acquisition of effective speech habits. 


16Digest of Report on Speech In Teacher Education."’ Quarterly Journal of Speech. XXXI. 1945. 


Pp. 242-3. 
MCortez, op. cit. P. 402. 


Wanderson, op. cit. P. 81. 
WAnderson. op. cit., p. 88; Moses, op. cit., p. 211; Cortez, op. cit., p. 612; Wells, op. cit., pp. 


123-8; J. Shoner, ‘‘Illingis Program for Speech and Hearing,"” Journal of Speech Disorders, X. (1945), 122; 
E. A. Jerome & M. D. Steer, ‘Speech Correction Facilities in Colleges and Universities of Indiana, 
Quarterly Journal of Speech, XXIV (1938). p. 132; H. Westlake. ‘‘The Pennsylvania Program for Hearing 
and Speech,” Journal of Speech Disorders, X (1945) p. 132; S. Stinchfield-Hawk, ‘‘The Speech Clinician and 
Communiy Service,’ Journal of Specch Disorders, V1 (1941), p. 132; E. D. Shalda, ‘‘Corrective ‘Speech and 
its place in Children’s Hospitals and Clinics,’’ Quarterly Journal of Speech, XXVIII (1943). 83: M. Brown, 
“A State Auxiliary Program of Speech Correction,”’ Journal of Speech Disorders, X (1945). p. 133. 
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The educational system which emphasizes the modern trend in educa- 
tion promotes a curriculum that is conducive to the acquisition of those habits 
which make for greater social adjustment. Since speech is both a learned 
process and a vital avenue for social adjustment, it logically follows that speech 
training for all students should be an integral part of the school curriculum 
and that it should be a continuous process that begins in the pre-school and 
extends throughout the elementary and intermediate grades and through the 
junior and senior high schools. Such a program should provide for the speech 
education of all students—the superior, through specialized work; the de- 
fective, through correction; and those with normal speech, through improve- 
ment. re 

This philosophy of speech education does not imply an overemphasis 
on speech instruction at the expense of other fields of learning; instead the 
increased ability of the students in self-expression should lead to greater learn- 
ing in their other classes. Neither does it advocate the abolition nor the re- 
duction of existing speech clinics, correction practices, or general and special- 
ized speech training now available. 

It does advocate that each school system should include a speech cor- 
rection program designed to meet the needs of its students. This may neces- 
sitate employing one or more speech correction teachers; providing adequate 
equipment for correction work; and establishing a training program for the 
in-service teachers that will include, at least, basic training in the diagnosis 
and correction of minor speech defects. 

As to the training program for those students, at the secondary-school 
level, who possess superior speech abilities—the debaters, the actors, the radio 
speakers, the oral readers—there is a strong argument for the continuance 
of specialized training and extracurricular activities as can be presented for 
athletics, choral clubs, bands, and other activities provided for students with 
special interests and skills. 

The training program for those with normal speech should, in the 
elementary and intermediate grades, emphasize the development and use ot 
the forms of social communication which-exist in the classroom. Conversation, 
accepted speech habits as related to the age and maturation of the pupil and 
question and answer, group discussion, storytelling, comments describing 
experiences, and reading aloud from the printed page are common forms of 
social communication found in almost every classroom activity. 

At the secondary-school level, the training program should emphasize 
the further development of social communication which is consistent with 
the maturation of the student. At this level, a course in the fundamentals of 
speech should be included in the curriculum. The course of study should be 
prepared by a committee consisting of the speech supervisor (chairman) and 
faculty members from other departments. This joint activity will insure a 
course adjusted to meet the speech needs and abilities of the students as re- 
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lated to their work in the other departments of the school. It is possible that 
this course would have to be taught in sections: one section adapted to the 
speech defective; another, adapted to the normal student; and the third ar- 
ranged to meet the needs and abilities of the more proficient student. 


Speech training as an integrated, continuous process for all students 
will place additional demands on the classroom teacher. In addition to the 
required training and proficiency in a specific field, the classroom teacher 
must possess at least an understanding of what is acceptable speech; recognize 
the more common speech deficiencies and the necessary remedial instruction; 
and know when to refer the more defective student to the speech correctionist 
for specialized training. The program also implies that each teacher should 
possess and use speech habits that demonstrate adequacy, or better, in adjust- 
ment to speaking situations, in symbolic formulation and expression, in pho- 
nation, and in articulation. 

In-service teachers who are inadequate in the use of accepted speech 
standards and basic diagnosis and correction procedures, should receive train- 
ing designed to correct their deficiencies. The public school system, under 
the direction of the speech supervisor, could establish a program of training 
designed to meet the needs of the in-service teachers. This program of train- 
ing could be conducted during the summer vacation.” 


To maintain a staff of teachers proficient in speech, school systems could 
then follow the plan now used by the New York City Public Schools and in- 
clude adequacy, or better, in the use of fundamental processes of speech as a 
prerequisite for teacher employment. Existing evidence indicates a greater rec- 
ognition of speech training as an accepted field of study and that speech edu- 
cation as a requirement for teacher certification is receiving greater emphasis. 
The Committee on Teacher Education, National Association of Teachers of 
Speech, reports: 

Sixty-eight per cent of the colleges studied reported that a course in 
speech is required of all students regardless of their major area of study. 

. . . Fifty-seven per cent of the colleges reported speech courses designed 

especially for the elementary school teacher.” 


Woellner and Wood” in their anuual report of state requirements for teacher 
certification show that nine states require one or more courses in speech edu- 
cation for teacher certification and that others recommend speech training 
courses be taken to satisfy some of the elective requirements for graduation. 


%since the students and the community will receive the benefit of this training, the salary should 
be continued for those teachers attending the school program or receiving similar training in higher 
institutions of learning. 

21"Digest of Report on Speech In Teacher Education."’ Quarterly Journal of Speech. XXXI, 10945. 
Pp. 242-3. ° 
. ~“eweellaer, R. C., Wood, M. A. Requirements for Certification of Teachers and Administrators for 
Elementary Schools, and Junior Colleges, (Chicago, 1942-3 edition). 
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CONCLUSION 
In spite of the fact that emphasis in education is changing from the 
teaching of subject matter as an end in itself to training individuals “to live 
in a Democratic Society,” many students, each year, are labeled “educated” 
and possess certificates of graduation to attest the truth of the labeling, and 
yet are forced to face their future handicapped because they are maladjusted 
to the speaking situation, inadequate in symbolic formulation and expression, 
deficient in articulation, or possessing abnormal phonation. 

With a clearly stated and educationally sound philosophy of approach to 
the teaching of speech, a systematic and experimentally developed course of 
study devised to reach all pupils, and adequately trained teachers to administér 
it, speech training can be made to contribute much of what is now lacking 


a 


in the development of the individual as a normal human being and as a 
citizen. 

If educators are seriously interested in developing a curriculum adjusted 
to the needs and abilities of the student which more effectively equips him 
to meet situations in the remote as well as the immediate environment, the de- 
velopment of a speech program cannot be ignored. 





PROFILE OF SCHOOL HOLDING POWER 


For every 1,000 children who entered the fifth grade in 1933-34, 
only 462 (46%) remained to be graduated from high school in 1941. 
The chart shows the descending survival rate from year to year: 
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The loss of 54% of the students, shown by the chart, took place 
during the depression years when young people stayed longer in school 
and when high schools reached their peak enrollment figures. We know 
what happened during the war years. What of the future?—Figures 
from Scuoor Lirr, Oct. 1946. 


























Today’s Needs in High-School Music 


PHILIP GORDON 
Instructor of Music, South Side High School, Newark, New Jersey 


N music, as in every other phase of education, we are taking stock. The 
war affected music no less severely than it did the rest of the high-school 
curriculum. 

“What!” cries someone, “didn’t the war give an impetus to music? Didn’t 
your bands cheer the boys at the USO and your choruses put spirit into the 
bond drives? Why, there wasn’t a busier person than the music teacher. His 
pupils were in demand all the time.” 

Yes, the boys and girls did many a useful job. But are we operating an 
entertainment bureau or an educational system? How long can music func- 
tion with an emphasis on putting on a show, and a show in which only the 
superior minority participate? 

Teachers say that music is being crowded out of the secondary-school 
curriculum. Other things are being introduced through one pressure or an- 
other—more consumer education, more American history, more vocational 
guidance, more functional English, more orientation. Something has to give 
place to these additions, and music is as likely to be pushed around as any 
other cultural pursuit. 

There are several reasons for this crowding of music, and the blame does 
not fall altogether on the shortsighted people who administer the schools. 
The first share of it falls on the shortsighted people who teach music. Quick 
success too often has been prized more highly than slow, sure growth. The 
spectacular show has been the goal rather than the quiet evolution of the 
educative processes. 

Every progressive administrator knows that music is one of the great 
blessings of life. The importance of musical experience is not minimized by 
any of them. In the earliest stages of education, music is one of the basic ex- 
periences; it functions as an educative force before reading and arithmetic. 
In the curriculum of adolescence, music is a strongly potent factor and must be 
recognized. 

Now that music has come back from the war, what do we need to do to 
make it an equally potent factor in the curriculum of the high school? These 
are some of the most pressing needs: 

1. Evaluation of the purposes of music education in the secondary school 

2. Integration of music with the life and the curriculum of the school 

3. A music curriculum that serves the needs of the whole pupil personnel 

4. Extension of the functioning of music education in home and commu- 

nity, particularly through post-school musical opportunities 

5. Improvement of the musical and cultural preparation of music teachers 
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1. EVALUATION OF THE PURPOSES OF MUSIC IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 


Such an evaluation is fundamental to the attitude which administrators 
may be expected to take toward the place of music in the total curriculum of 
the high school. Although the work of the music department is constantly on 
public exhibition, a sharp decrease in its show-off activities is in order at this 
time. We need less exploitation, less of the “bigger and better” development 
which, far from making participation more widespread and democratic, tends 
to draw the circle of the elect closer and tighter. Perhaps there was justification 
for the razzle-dazzle technique when the chief objective was to stimulate in 
music, or at least to arouse curiosity. But the curiosity and the interest have 
been alive for a good many years. What is the ultimate objective? 


It must be the first objective of music education, at any age or grade level, 
to make music function as a source of happiness in the life of every child, ac- 
cording to his capacity and interest. No child may be omitted, unless the ad- 
ministration prchibits or obstructs the teaching of music. The talented must 
not be favored at the expense of the less gifted, nor should they be neglected 


because their education will be costly. 


The lower grades will have given every child basic musical experiences. 
He will have found pleasure in a large repertory of simple songs, many of 
which are imbedded in the traditional culture of America. Many of these 
songs may pass from his memory, but he will have developed a taste in 
melody, musical design, rhythm, and tonal combinations. He will have learned 
to read simple music with some degree of skill, depending a good deal on his 
general reading ability. He will have had some experience with the beauty of 
part-singing. He will have learned something of what distinguishes good 
musical performance from bad. He will have become familiar, probably 
through directed listening with some of the pieces in the standard musical 
repertory and may have developed a particular affection for a few of them. 
He should have had but probably will not have had some experience in play- 
ing the commonest musical instruments like the violin and the piano. 

In the secondary school it is time to guide the pupil in setting the pattern 
for his individual musical life. As far as his interest and ability will allow— 
and the diversity among individuals is very great—all the experiences of the 
earlier years should be expanded, with greater scope and variety, and all possi- 
ble personal latitude should be encouraged. However far apart the extremes 
of capability and choice may be, the teacher has the responsibility of leading 
the pupil ever to find more lasting and more satisfying enjoyment, either 
through his own performance or through the performance of others, in the 
accumulated store of music in which the world continues to find lasting and 
satisfying enjoyment. And it is further the teacher’s responsibility to lead the 
child, through his musical experiences, to establish his own ideal of musical 
values, as he establishes his own ideal of social conduct. 
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2. INTEGRATION OF MUSIC WITH THE LIFE AND THE CURRICULUM OF THE SCHOOL 

In some schools, music teachers are classified as “special” teachers. They 
have no home-room or other routine duties. They carry on their activity in a 
world of their own, without regard to anyone else, and with no real part in 
the growing life of the school. They operate a school within a school, concen- 
trating on the production of one or more spectacular organizations, particu- 
larly a snappy marching band—if possible, a prize-winning one. Sometimes 
such teachers draw more pay than any other teacher in the school. 

This may be the extreme example, but in great or in small degree this 
represents in many schools the relation of music, particularly instrumental 
music, to the curriculum. Not only does this produce disharmony and jeal- 
ousy among teachers, but it deprives music of its rightful place in the function- 
ing of the curriculum. 

The music teacher, like any other teacher, needs to be conscious of the 
philosophy and objectives of the school, and his first obligation is to work in 
concert with the rest of the school toward their attainment. The music teacher 
is in a position to play an important role in guidance. The creative nature of 
music study involves an emotional relationship between teacher and students. 
A music teacher who is worth anything at all is likely to have a warm and 
sympathetic heart. Aside from that, every time the teacher assists a pupil in 
making the decision to take up the cello, or the bass tuba, or the bassoon, he 
is making a decision in the field of guidance which may have a strong effect 
on the life of the child. 

As music permeates life, so it should permeate the experience of the 
school. Skilfull teachers of poetry, dramatics, art, social studies, or languages 
constantly find opportunities to correlate their work with music. Music is one 
of the strongest forces for breaking down the jealously guarded compartments 
into which secondary-school “subjects” are divided. There is a very real need 
for the music activities to be at the service of the entire school. This may not 
be spectacular, but it is indispensable to the fullness of experience which makes 
the curriculum really function. 


3. A MUSIC CURRICULUM THAT SERVES THE NEEDS OF THE WHOLE 
PUPIL PERSONNEL 


The deficiencies in this respect cannot always be blamed on the music 
teacher. One of the common ways to staff a high-school music department is 
to employ a vocal teacher and an instrumental teacher. The vocal teacher is 
likely to be judged mainly on the performance of his special singing groups 
and the vigor of the free-style singing done in the school assembly. The in- 
strumental teacher has to turn out a band and an orchestra. He may have to 
give part of his time to the elementary schools in order to have material to 
work with in the high school. 

Under such a setup, who can do anything about a music curriculum to 
serve the needs of the whole school? If the two music teachers are able to 
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draw as much as twenty per cent of the school, that is considered a very good 
showing. 

One of the urgent needs today is the need for a great increase in opportu- 
nities for successful experience for the large percentage of pupils who do not 
achieve success in academic studies. High schools on the whole are still geared 
to the college-preparatory courses, although it is estimated that sixty per cent 
of high-school pupils are not material for such courses. Music is not being 
suggested as a refuge for the unintelligent; on the contrary, a competent 
musician must have a competent brain. But it is a fact that many a youngster 
who gets nowhere in his classes will sing his heart out in the glee club and 
for that one period, at least, feel he is not a failure. 

Whatever the pupil’s intellectual level, there should be opportunities for 
self-realization through music in accordance with his ability. For the neglected 
upper level of the school, the bright, keen minds that are the victims of the 
prevailing dilution and mediocrity of the course of study, the experience of 
singing in a madrigal group or playing in a string quartet is a lifesaver. 


4, EXTENSION OF THE FUCTIONING OF MUSIC EDUCATION IN HOME AND 
SOMMUNITY, PARTICULARLY THROUGH POST-SCHOOL MUSICAL OPPORTUNITIES 

Education in general is moving in this direction. The special emphasis in 
music is that the natural opportunities to implement the need lie ready to 
hand. It is a blessed home in which parents and children can sit down to- 
gether to make music. There are many more such homes in this country than 
one imagines. There are many mothers who “took” piano in their childhood 
and fathers who still can finger a violin. There is a great need for the high 
school to go into the home—by arranging to have ‘songs that are studied in 
school taken home for papa and mama to learn, so that all can sing together 
at the next PTA concert; by having school-and-home orchestras, and in num- 
erous other ways that will develop according to the local situation. 

There is a great need for post-school musical organizations,—orchestras 
and choral groups for the youth from sixteen to twenty years of age. It seems 
wrong that the rich musical experiences that continue through twelve years 
of schooling should be cut off abruptly. If it is part of the philosophy of edu- 
cation to serve where there is an unsatisfied educational need, here is some- 


thing that cries for attention. 


5. IMPROVEMENT OF THE CULTURAL AND MUSICAL PREPARATION 
OF MUSIC TEACHERS 


It may be that teachers everywhere in the secondary schools are in need 
of better cultural background and fuller knowledge of their special subject. 
It may be that more teachers are coming into the secondary schools who have 
little scholarship and less general culture, and to whom teaching represents a 
rise in social status. In music teaching the standards must be kept high. A 
teacher of music needs to have a rich background in the humanities. He 
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should be an educated man apart from his professional training. In his special 
field a music teacher must have executant competence, and he ought to have a 
wide familiarity with the great works of music throughout its history. 

It is impossible to make music a vital factor in the high-school curriculum 
if we do not have the right kind of teachers. It takes knowledge and it takes 
ideals; unless a teacher has a deep and intimate knowledge of the accumulated 
high achievement of musical genius, his ideals may rise no higher than the 
mud. There is need in high-school music for teachers to whom their calling 
has almost the sanctity of a priesthood. 

There is need for music teachers who have musical ability. Too many un- 
musical people are trying to become music teachers. (Too many have suc- 
ceeded in getting positions.) What a situation when the colleges have to give 
courses in elementary ear training to prospective teachers of music! The heavy 
emphasis of methodology in the training colleges also makes it possible for 
unmusical people to qualify as music teachers, when they would probably be 
eliminated long before graduation if the emphasis were on musicianship. 

These are some of the needs in secondary-school music today. There is a 
great discrepancy between the large place music occupies in life and the small 
place it gets in the high-school curriculum. These urgent needs may be among 
the important reasons why that discrepancy exists. 
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The Curriculum and the Dramatic Method 


EARL W. BLANK 
Professor of English in Charge of Dramatics, Berea College, Berea, Kentucky 


HE progressive educator is constantly seeking for new ways to improve 

classroom techniques so that our youth can become the beneficiaries of 
new methods of study and new ways to present knowledge. It is assumed that 
every administrator of a school system is a progressive educator, tries to be, or 
should be one. The objective of every educator, it would seem then, is to serve 
the youth of our nation who come willingly or unwillingly to get training and 
knowledge. 

Just how far does education wish to go in serving youth? Many thinkers 
today say that our schools are prone to forget the real objective of teaching 
and are serving pupils scanty information on a silver platter—that the disci- 
plines of genuine scholarship are lacking. This argument seems true when we 
see so much streamlining of education, such haste in turning out factory-like 
thousands of high-school and college graduates. 

The purpose of this discussion is to affirm the need for high standards, and 
at the same time try to show that as long as interest can be sustained, disci- 
plines that result in high standards of receptive learning’ can be maintained. 
Too often it is forgotten that dullness in presenting subject matter is bound to 
result in lack of receptivity on the part of the boys and girls who are sitting in 
the classroom listening to monotonous presentations of a lesson in history, 
algebra, botany, English, or whatever the body of information might be. 


THE USE OF MOTIVATION 

John Dewey, Francis Parker, and William H. Kilpatrick were some of the 
forerunners of the theory which proposes that educational material must be 
motivated before it will be received and retained; that the whole child must be 
developed before he can fit into society. Their plea, that you cannot disassoci- 
ate book-learning from life, has resulted in such methods as the unit system, 
the Morrison Plan, the contract system, audio-visual aids, and many other 
worthy methods. The tremendous educational program put on by the military 
has convinced the nation that to retain knowledge there must be a strong moti- 
vating force back of it; in the military’s case, it was the urgency of war} infor- 
mation accurately learned and retained saved lives and shortened the war. In 
the case of thousands of young men and women the motivation was a commis- 
sion and its attendant honor, its financial return, its glamour, the fact that fam- 
ilies could remain intact, and the more comfortable circumstances which go 
along with an officer’s life. However, there is no attempt to underrate the above 
results which motivated the young man and woman to wish for a commission. 
The desire was absolutely human and honorable and basic in the fundamental 
sense that the objective was an interesting goal worth reaching. The particular 
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purpose of this discussion is to bring to the attention of secondary-school prin- 
cipals a method of attaining all the above results which in too few schools are 
known, perfected, or respected. 

DRAMATICS AS A MOTIVATOR 

Many educators today have suddenly or gradually realized that techniques 
or methods which are innate in certain extracurricular activities are like newly 
discovered gold and that where these activities seemed to be frivolous, luxur- 
ious, expensive, and merely entertaining upon first analysis have become, in 
reality, of great value in developing the whole person and have enriched peda- 
gogy in many aspects. Dramatics, rightly used, is a motivator in all of these 
respects. 

No longer is dramatics in the school system ignored. True, it is still amaz- 
ing that in our some 28,000 high schools, dramatics as an educational tool of 
value remains in the background. Tragically so, though, is the fact that too 
many grade, junior high-, and senior high-school principals do not know the 
latent power in this activity. Why this is so must partly be laid to their lack of 
interest in and observation of dramatics as a field. Dramatics has been slow in 
developing honor because (1) it is in charge of untrained teachers which in 
turn is due to the fact that college departments of speech and dramatics are 
comparatively recent; (2) the legitimate theatre and the movies have not had 
too savory a reputation; (3) the people who enter the field of dramatics too 
often are exhibitionists and are not interested in teaching even though they 
go into educational dramatics because they either do not have the physical 
equipment or talent to make good in the professional theatre or who lack the 
courage or will to try their luck in that hardest of all fields in which to make 
good; and (4) little investigation has been made by school administrators, in 
general, into the possibilities of dramatics as a tool of value. 


HOW CAN THIS BE SOLVED? — 


It would seem logical to presuppose that principals could profit by reading 
about the value of dramatics, taking a course at some graduate school special- 
izing in speech and dramatics; such as, Columbia, Yale, Carnegie Tech, North 
Carolina, Cornell, Western Reserve, Ohio State, Indiana, Michigan, North- 
western, Wisconsin, Louisiana, Iowa, Minnesota, Oklahoma, Denver, South- 
ern California, Washington, and Stanford. Principals should go to speech con- 
ferences and conventions as they go to athletic conferences so that they will be 
as enthusiastic about a new auditorium as about a stadium and will find that, 
rightly developed, the theatre can be as paying a proposition as is a stadium. 
They will find that dramatics as well as athletics develops the person physically 
and certainly it more ably develops the whole person. 

True, the picture is not too dark. Many cities today have recognized the 
need for and value of a dramatic program. The little theatre, the adult educa- 
tion program, the recreation program, the summer camp, the church, YMCA 
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and YWCA, the social center, all, if alive, have their dramatic program. Ex- 
tension departments in such universities as Louisiana, Indiana, and Wisconsin 
are furthering the cause in this way. 

Many secondary schools have an excellently developed extracurricular 
dramatic program and many have dramatic classes for credit. The Mesaba 
Iron Range cities of Northern Minnesota, the Cleveland schools, some Denver 
high schools, and the Natrona County High School of Casper, Wyoming, are 
some examples of the future pattern for educational dramatics. Ohio and West 
Virginia as states are demonstrating their dramatic-mindedness in the number 
of troupes which have membership in the National Thespian Society, a society 
organized to further educational standards in dramatic arts in the secondary 
schools. This society has almost 700 high schools affiliated with it and they are 
happily located in every one of the forty-eight states. This society issues Dra- 
matics Magazine eight times a year, a magazine exclusively devoted to educa- 
tional dramatics in the secondary schools. 

A national high-school drama conference was held at Indiana State Uni- 
versity in 1941 and sponsored by this same National Thespian Society and 
Indiana University. Another is to be held there in 1949 and from then on every 
two years either there or on some other university or college campus. It would 
be fine if principals of schools would attend these conferences, coming along 
with the teacher of dramatics and the students. Surely then they would come 
to realize the value of dramatics as a developmental method. 

Why is dramatics too often a bone of contention with teachers—teachers 
of science, mathematics, language, history, etc.? Because dramatics arouses 
enthusiasm and absorbs the interests of students? Yet that seems to anger 
teachers instead of arouse their curiosity. The writer has been both an insider 
teaching dramatic courses in high school and also just being connected with 
extracurricular dramatics as well as an outsider teaching history and composi- 
tion in high schools with no work in dramatics. The writer has observed this 
prejudice of teachers and principals and yet felt there was no just evaluation ‘or 
attempt to investigate and use this power to make other courses more valuable. 

A principal has to be a realist and see a school system run smoothly; he 
has to be master of many details and it is easy to see why he may think teach- 
ers and students interested in dramatics may seem to play around. The writer 
does not believe the principal would feel so if an expert dramatics teacher was 
employed to do this work—one who is a specialist in his field as an athletic 
coach is supposed to be in his. It’s all in the point of view. Many principals 
need to break with old-fashioned traditions and analyze themselves and the sit- 
uation. They will find an expert in dramatics has to be a realist the same as an 
athletic coach or a principal—that he has to be a good organizer. 

The day is coming, and the writer hopes it will not be too far in the 
future, when the radio; 40,000 television jobs; the return of the stock company 
already evidenced by such companies as the Boston Stock Company in Cam- 
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bridge, Massachusetts, and the Bluegrass Stock Company in Louisville; the 
influence felt by summer stock companies, the USO, the greater power of the 
movies, the concert and legitimate stages, little theaters, and college and uni- 
versity theatres which are spending $250,000 and more for beautiful buildings 
as is so at Iowa, Wisconsin, Indiana will exert their powerful theatrical influ- 
ence. This will reflect itself in the secondary school and cause the “behind-the- 
times” school system and principal to wake up and realize it is no longer sen- 
sible nor popular to raise an eyebrow if a live-wire teacher urges credit courses 
in dramatics or the creative dramatics method is urged for all courses. 


COURSES IN DRAMATICS 

“But what shall these courses be like?” rightfully asks the principal. 
These courses can be of two types—the formal courses actually devoted to play 
directing, acting, make-up, costuming, playwriting, lighting, which speak for 
themselves, and the use of creative dramatics or dialogue as a method in teach- 
ing any course. In fact, it would be wise to apply what is called the educational 
or creative dramatic method to all courses and let all courses dovetail into a 
total picture co-operating with the formal dramatic courses so that when an 
extracurricular dramatic program is staged, all faculty and students will feel 
a part of the total production, so that there will be understanding and sym- 
pathy, loyal support and enthusiasm like that shown where an entire school 
body supports a football or basketball team. However, in this case, the backers 
as well as the participants will have profited culturally. 


The core of the creative dramatic method is dramatization—the use of 
simple dialogue, and the acting out of a unit of information. It can be com- 
pletely simple with no costume and make-up or scenery or it can be elaborate 
with all of these. The bud that becomes a flower is a bit of nature’s drama. 
In a botany class this drama of life could be demonstrated by dialogue and 
acting. The student is urged to investigate in order to create; the result is his 
own. 

When children play their first games, they use dramatic action—playing 
house, playing dolls. This natural urge can be channelled into valuable, organ- 
ized planning with gratifying results. The mathematics class, the class in com- 
position, the history class, the science class, domestic science and woodworking 
classes can be far more vitally motivated if the dramatic impulse is not for- 
gotten. And it is too often forgotten. The ideal objective is that some day all 
teachers will be trained in dramatics and then we'll see amazing results in 
in our classes. 

Naturally, though, dramatics material is everywhere. The classes in litera- 
ture at first will have the edge but there is good literature on every subject. A 
class in algebra or geomtery can certainly demonstrate more effectively through 
the dramatization of the lives of great mathematicians such as Einstein; the 
physics class can take Roger Bacon’s life and do much with it by using, for 
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example, the novel The Black Rose as a beginning source; Slosson’s Creative 
Chemistry offers great help in the field of chemistry; the work of Audubon 
in botany, while the language classes offer their own literature, although often 
one would never know it. For example, the home economics classes can dram- 
atize a cooking demonstration or the history of weaving. Art and music 
classes have so much material they are almost flooded. Then in woodcraft, there 
is always the opportunity to do as the movies do and dramatize the inventor’s 
discovery of how things are found out and made. Surely every teacher who is 
alert and enthusiastic and has imagination can find more than enough material 
for dramatic units that will motivate his course. 

The athletic departments can use the dance to show how even basketball 
is played. They can stress the health part of living in many dramatic units—it 
is being done in the writer’s school by the men’s department as well as wom- 
en’s department of physical education. Even the home-room guidance lessons 
can be dramatized. The sociology classes have material in courtroom scenes 
and scenes on how to and not to plan communities. Civics and economics offer q 
much dramatic material. In the former, a government body in action can be 
shown; in economics the stock exchange and board of trade can be demon- 
strated. Each class could have an assembly before all the school and the result 
would be a livelier and busier school, each student better ‘understanding each 
other. Students would be consulting each other; the faculty would know each 
other better because there would be an exchange of ideas. 


EXAMPLES OF DEVELOPING DRAMATIC UNITS 

Someone may say that teachers have too little time for such flourishes. A 
dramatic unit prepared need take no more time than the ordinary teaching of 
the daily lessons involved. To use an algebra class as an instance: the teacher 
starts the unit with the questicn—“What is algebra?” Right there is a place 
for a group of students to work out a dramatic unit and here is a brief exam- 
ple of how it can be done: The teacher asks his first leading question: “What is 
algebra?” Student 1 answers. Student 2 has another idea. The teachers then 
clears up the definition and no doubt goes to the board to demonstrate a simple 
equation. Here is drama. Dialogue is made and later taken down if the unit is 
to be presented in an assembly or before another algebra class, which is a 
valuable educaticnal procedure—class exchange. This is only the beginning of 
the dramatic method. For use in an assembly such a unit can be worked out 
and entitled “What is algebra?” Students working out such a unit for such a 
purpose are far more apt to retain what they really learn in this way. After a 
well-organized unit is prepared so thet the body of information is understood, 
definite students can be assigned to demonstrate in the assembly or before the 
class. Corrections to be made will be more easily detected, interest will be 
maintained in this way, in dialogue form, and then integrated with the actual 
problems these great persons discovered. It is granted that every algebra lesson 
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cannot be taught in this way but each new process can be introduced in this 
way. Mathematics has been mentioned because it would seem the subject least 
likely to use this method although Korzybski, the great general semanticist 
himself an engineer, says all philosophy of life and understanding is based in 
mathematics and one soon realizes how dramatic the subject mathematics is 
when one reads his book Science and Sanity. All of the science teachers have 
untold resources of material to work with in the dialogue form as in fact does 
every class teacher if he will investigate his material. 

The writer using two students throwing a ball explained the verb throw. 
This method bears out the idea that many progressive educators have that, to 
take a unit such as home planning, one can use every branch of information 
in such a way that one class under one teacher can learn science, mathematics, 
English composition, art, woodcraft, home economics, even typing (in typing 
up the unit), and any other related subjects. It is granted that this precludes the 
necessity for a versatile teacher but it is no more improbable than asking the 
teacher of the one-room school to carry on successfully. In fact, some of our best 
teaching is being done in the one-room school where the schoolroom becomes 
the community center and everything and everyone in it carries a definite rela- 
tionship. It seems as possible, although more complicated, to do the same with 
a school system such as a senior high school unit. 


OUTCOMES 


Such a live-wire school system under a live-wire visionary principal could 
become nationally known for its progress if it would gear one of its years to an 
experiment of this kind, planning units in each course and giving them in 
assemblies once a week, publishing the dialogues or little dramas, and at the 
end of the year putting on a pageant for the community showing this year’s 
work in retrospect and publishing it as a dramatized syllabus. One of the most 
gratifying series of assemblies the writer knows of was in a school where, each 
week a different department in dramatic form demonstrated what the depart- 
ment’s fundamental subject matter was. The weakness of the idea was that but 
a small committee worked on the program, where instead all of the depart- 
ment in each case should have created the dialogue so that actors would only 
be the demonstrators. 


Serves the Community 

A live-wire school can genuinely serve the community which supports it 
in this way. How much better community-school understanding there would 
be if dramatic units could be given before PTA’s, men and women’s various 
clubs, or at open-house activities. The students in preparing many of their 
units could get the aid of members of the community—doctors, lawyers, car- 
penters, engineers, businessmen, real-estate men, the mayor, mine or factory 
superintendents, anyone in the community who could be a source of valuable 
information. . 
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Teaches Speech 

The creative dramatic, educational dramatic or dialogue method, what- 
ever you call it, does one great service also—it teaches better speech. It trains 
the voice to be distinct, clean-cut, pleasant. That is too often neglected in the 
schoolroom and should never be neglected. Each class becomes a speech class. 
Each teacher becomes a speech teacher. Too often the teacher’s speech is not 
what it should be. In New York City and Los Angeles, it has been considered 
such a problem that teachers have to take a speech test in order to be certified. 
The method also teaches better sentence structure and composition. It is really 
an oral and written composition motivator. Each teacher becomes a composi- 
tion teacher. This is as it should be. Right now this matter is being discussed 


in the writer’s school. 


Develops Resourcefulness 

As a history teacher in a Wisconsin high school, the writer used the Mor- 
rison-contract plans in teaching modern European history. The Morrison plan 
has five steps to every unit—Presentataion, Exploration, Assimilation, Organi- 
zation, and Recitation. One unit used was entitled the “Industrial Revolution,” 
another the “Napoleonic Era.” The classroom had its own reference books so 
that it was its own library-laboratory. And this was not in a demonstration 
school but a regular public high school! The contract plan allowed for elasticity 
of accomplishment. At the time the reader had not as yet been introduced to 
Professor Winifred Ward’s fine work in creative dramatics at Northwestern 
University. But what he missed! It was fun using the Morrison-contract plans 
and yet what greater fun and achievement would have resulted in dramatizin« 
the “Napoleonic Era” around a story of Napoleon. How many more dramatic 
incidents there would have been in the “Industrial Revolution” unit! Students 
would have learned far more and retained it through life. 

There is much talk about the socialized recitation or the socialized class- 
room. The creative dramatic method is ideally adapted to this situation. Stu- 
dents learn to give and take, to be better citizens, more considerate and cour- 
teous. 
Large classes do not make for the best creative dramatic classes but this 
writer has worked in classes of from twenty up to ninety. However, little of 
value was accomplished in the class of ninety. The writer has worked with a 
group of eighth-grade pupils who took material they had studied in reading 
class during the year and chose from this what was best adapted to the dra- 
matic method. Then by the creative dramatic method they wrote and presented 
it as their eighth-grade class play. They did King John and the Abbot of Can- 
terbury one year and Rip Van Winkle another year. The teacher reported that 
far more was learned this way than to learn formally the lines of a published 
play. (However, the writer wishes to support the staging of formal plays as 


an artistic form of expression.) 
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Develops Attitudes 

It is wise if a dramatic unit once written by a class is learned for the final 
presentation. This teaches unity, organization, and the good discipline of 
memorization. 

Attitude toward a method and a course is all important. If a student sighs 
with relief when something is completed—that is, with the relief of boredom— 
then it would appear something is wrong. But if his relief is one of satisfaction 
over something well-done but with hard work entailed then the healthy atti- 
tude is achieved. Many teachers do not like the fact that students will shirk 
their assignments in order to rehearse a play or because they love their extra- 
curricular activities or the dramatic classes. Then it would seem these teachers 
should analyze themselves—observe, evaluate, and investigate. One solution 
is to take what dramatics has and adapt it to their work and see how attitude 
will change. A teacher needs to believe in her course and be a good salesman 
for it. Most dramatics teachers “dote” on their work and therefore can sell 
their courses. Many history, science, and mathematics or other course teachers 
could do the same—maybe they love their subject matter but can’t love their 
classes because their method lacks that spice of living-drama-adventure-excite- 
ment—that which makes dramatics so much fun because those characteristics 
are innate in dramatics. Too many teachers are textbook, ques‘scn-answer 
teachers. It used to cause this writer to wonder why he was so often left alone 
as the sole teacher at 3:30 while other teachers literally fled from the building, 
and this is no exaggeration. He would stand and gape as they hurried away 
with their students, literally winning a race with them to the streets--then he 
would walk back into his room to one of his most pleasant times of the day, 
a play rehearsal. 


Improves Guidance 

In this same high school was a good program under a strong guidance 
director who most of the time was in a discouraged state of mind. Teachers 
hated the guidance period. The guidance director soon discovered that teach- 
ers simply did not make an adventure or drama out of the guidance lessons he 
had so carefully planned. These lessons could have been dramatized with ease 
and have become vital. The most popular lecture of many given in this school 
to 170 students was one on manners because it was presented by a teacher who 
squeezed drama out of the material which showed that the solution for guid- 
ance lessons could have been simple. The above manners talk was repeated 
six more times. Thus, interest and attitude are closely related. 


Encourages Constructive Criticism 

The creative dramatic method healthily directed teaches that very valuable 
trait, the ability to criticize constructively. When a dialogue unit is being dis- 
cussed pro and con and when various members are up in front of the classes 
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working out the dialogue or the dialogue is evolving in class discussion before 
anyone has been assigned to take down any notes, there is an opportunity to 
teach tact, co-operation and yet definite analytical critcism. Not enough is done 
with analysis and logical reasoning in our schools. Students are told things and 
expected to accept—there isn’t enough investigation, research, evaluation, and 
criticism. In the modern European history classes mentioned above, there was 
no textbook and no student was allowed to present but one author’s opinion— 
the minimum was four authors—the A contract called for at least seven. This 
widened the student’s horizon of thought. The creative dramatic method 
stimulates this types of criticism of the right sort; discourages petty destructive 
criticism; encourages analysis, research, evaluation, logical thinking, organi- 
zation; and above all, teaches originality. It brings out the personality of the 
shy person as well as the aggressive person who all too often is a bluffer. And 
here it is important to stress the fact that if the true creative drama method is 
used, every person in the class is called on to contribute his share. No teacher, 
worth his salt, using this method will let only a few good students do the work 
—then the whole objective is defeated. This method teaches a student to make 
decisions, to be concrete and specific—specific in suggestion and not talk, talk. 
talk to cover lack of knowledge as so often is true where a student uses quan- 
tity iN answering an essay question in an examination to cover his lack of 
learning. This method puts the teacher in as a guide or co-ordinator as the 
principal is co-ordinator of his school—a good teacher stays in the background 
and only guides, making leading teaching questions and only now and then 
making suggestions, The teacher, of course, acts as a critic judge. This teaches 
student leadership. A teacher should appoint a discussion leader and change his 
appointment daily or even during the period when the discussion part of the 
method is on. 


Emphasizes High Standards 

A good teacher of the creative dramatic method knows when to give 
praise. It should be given when deserved. Also, such a teacher will lead out a 
student and not stifle a student’s efforts by asking the student to do at first what 
he cannot do successfully. Naturally a teacher himself goes through the experi- 
mental stage in learning to know his students. Most young people have intelli- 
gence enough to recognize this factor if they sense the teacher is just. Perhaps 
the teacher should choose as his first group of performers those who will do 
their work very well in order to set up high standards. All good teachers want 
high standards in their classroom. 


Stimulates Observation 
This method teaches good discipline and develops imagination. This 


.nethod is an excellent audio-visual aid and no one will gainsay how important 
this idea has become. A hazy idea when acted out becomes clarified and easily 


understood—it looks vague on paper and easy in action. 
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In each course students can learn the body of information by knowing 
and understanding the men and women who developed the body of informa- 
tion, getting a history of their courses and a cultural appreciation of them. 
Then they learn why course subject matter came to be—existing institutions 
causing them to come about—for instance, such as psychology and sociology; 
motives, methods, incidents such as the falling apple causing observation which 
led to the discovery of the law of gravity or Franklin’s observation of electric- 
ity while the life factor and character are too closely tied up with the subject 
matter to be missed yet often this factor is never stressed in the classroom. This 
method stimulates this kind of observation. 

Of course a major problem in every course would be to ask the all im- 
portant question, “What body of information in our course can be acted or 
staged?” Right there alone is a mighty valuable stimulus to interest. 


NEED FOR EXPERIMENTATION 


The writer should like to see an experiment in the creative dramatic 
method tried in every junior and senior high school—one such as he experi- 
enced and in which he participated when the head of the physics department 
startled him one day by coming to him with the proposition that Galileo’s life 
portrayed by Alfred Noyes in his Watchers of the Sky be adapted as a drama. 
The project got under way and was presented as a play called Watcher of the 
Sky. It was very popular with the students on a wide-range age level. The 
physics, composition, music, art, drama, and electricity classes co-operated. The 
program read that the physics department in co-operation with the above de- 
partments presented the play. This co-operative dramatics project was thrilling. 
The girl who adapted the poem is now a professional writer. She still speaks 
of her pleasure in working on this. She, at the time, was taking a writing 
course. But most thrilling of all was the fact that the physics teacher did the 
proposing of the idea. 

Let this simple creative dramatic dialogue method into every classroom for 
a trial at least and see if it does not turn the school into a veritable beehive of 
animated, enthusiastic, and friendly activity. Then students will pass their ex- 
aminations and courses with flying colors and will step on the stage and get 
their diplomas with a real glow on their faces, remembering their glorious ad- 
ventures in the classroom. The writer feels that every classroom teacher is as 

obligated to demonstrate his work as much as the drama and music teachers 
are expected to demonstrate theirs. 








National Contests For Schools 


National Contest Committee! of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals 


HE National Contest Committee has considered the applications of 

firms, organizations, and institutions outside the organized educational 
agencies that are seeking participation by schools in national contests. The 
following national contests have the approval of the Committee and are sug- 
gested to schools as the only national contests in which schools should partici- 
pate during the school year 1946-47. 

The Committee has considered a large number of national contests and 
has sought additional specific information about many of them in which the 
educational aims and motives were not clearly stated. It places on the list only 
those national contests in which educational values for students in our sec- 
ondary schools seem to outweigh the direct or implied commercial aspects of 
the contest. 


NATIONAL CONTESTS FOR 1946-47 
Sponsoring Agency National Contest Approved 
American Association for the United Na- Essay Contest on United Nations 
tions, Inc., 45 East 65th Street, New 
York 21, New York. 
American Automobile Association, 17th 
Street and Pennsylvania Avenue, N.\\., Traffic Safety Poster Contest 
Washington, D.C, 
American Education Press, Inc., Columbus, Student Broadcast—“America’s 
Ohio. Town Meeting of the Air” 
American Legion Auxiliary, 777 N. Meri- Poppy Poster Contest 
dian Street, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Atlantic Monthly, 8 Arlington Street, Bos- Essay, Story, and Poetry Contests 
ton, Massachusetts. 
Bausch and Lomb Optical Company, 635 St. Scholarships 
Paul Street, Rochester 2, New York 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 17th Good Citizenship Pilgrimage 
and D Streets, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
Eastman Kodak Company, 343 State Street, Photographic Contest 
Rochester 4, New York. 
Fisher Body Division, General Motors Cor- Craftsman’s Guild 
poration, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
The Centennial Commission of Holland, Essay Contest 
Michigan; Chairman, Dr. Clarence De 








1The National Contest C i G. A. Manning, Principal, High School, Muskegon, Michigan, 
Chairman; Fred L. Biester, Superintendent, Glen Bard Township High School, Glen Ellyn, Illinois; and 
John M. French. Principal, High School, LaPorte, Indiana. 
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Graaf, Department of English, Hope Col- 
lege, Holland, Michigan. 

The Kansas City Art Institute and School 
of Design, 4415 Warwick Boulevard, Kan- 
sas City 2, Missouri. 

Ladies Auxiliary of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars, 406 W. 34th Street, Kansas 
City 2, Missouri. 

Loyal Legion Foundation, 837-839 Lemcke 
Building, Indianapolis 4, Indiana. 

National Administrative Board for Pepsi- 
Cola Scholarships, 532 Emerson Street, 
Palo Alto, California. 

National Americanism Committee of the 
American Legion, 777 N. Meridian 
Street, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

National Forensic League, Rippon, Wiscon- 
sin. 

National Graphic Arts Association, 719 
Fifteenth Street, N.W., Washington 5, 
D.C. 

National Society for Crippled Children 
and Adults, Inc., Suite 105, 11 S. La 
Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 

Propeller Club of the U.S., Port of New 
Orleans, Room 304, Asscciation of Com- 
merce Building, New Orleans 5, Louisi- 
ana, 

Scholarship Board of the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals, 129) 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, 
D.C. 

Scholastic Magazine, Inc., 220 E. 42nd 
Street, New York 17, New York. 

Science Service, 1619 N Street, N.W.. 
Washington 6, D.C. 
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Scholarships 
Essay Contest 


Essay Contest 


Pepsi-Cola Scholarships 
Oratorical Contest 


Forensic (excluding debate) 
Contest 


Essay Contest 
Design for 1949 Easter Seal 


Essay Contest 


National Honor Society 
Scholarships 


Art, Literature, Music 
Contests 
Science Talent Search 
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The Committee does not list Scholarships offered by colleges and uni- 
versities for which the respective institutions determine the recipients through 
qualifying or competitive examinations. However, it does not look with favor 
on any such plan to select students if the writing of an essay is required as 


a part of the qualifying procedure. 


The Committee recommends that schools participate only in such na- 


tional contests as are recommended by the National Committee. 
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PROFESSIONAL BOOKS: 

BAXTER, E. D. An Approach to Guidance. New York: D. Appleton-Century Co. 
1946. 319 pp. $2.50. The book is divided into two parts—the Story and the 
Story Interpretation. The first part of the book has been written as a story 
about teachers because the author believes that they will find it more read- 
able than an academic type of book and that they will be able to see them- 
selves in the people in the story much more clearly than if these same people 
were described. Numerous “types” of teachers have been included in the 
book and many different kinds of problems are presented, these problems 
having been selected from the abundant research data available and from 
the author’s experiences. 

The second part of the book is a lengthy appendix which is intended to 
be an interpretation of the story, chapter by chapter, and a means of stating 
in concise terms the principles and the methods of guidance and education 
which have been embodied in the story. This part of the book should be of 
value particularly to students of education and to those individuals who are 
interested in obtaining a resumé of the present thinking and methodology in 
public school guidance. The references for both the Story and the Story In- 
terpretation are annotated after the latter. In both parts of the book are 
studies and experiments, articles appearing in leading educational maga- 
zines, and recent books. 

BEARD, CHARLES A. American Foreign Policy in the Making. New Hawen, 
Connecticut: Yale University Press. 1946. 336 pp. $4.00. Whatever the final 
judgment may be as to responsibilities in the making of American foreign 
policy from 1932 to 1940, here is a record that is inescapable for all citizens 
interested in the truth of the case. Here are passages from the public docu- 
ments which show precisely what Franklin D. Roosevelt represented as his 
foreign policy, from his address on the League of Nations, February 2, 1932, 
to his fireside chat broadcast to the nation on December 29, 1940. Here is 
what Wendell Willkie told the American people he would do under the head 
of foreign policy if elected in 1940. Here in turn are statements by other po- 
litical leaders, Democrats and Republicans alike, in Congress ahd outside, 
declaring what they believed in and intended to work for as a foreign policy 
for the United States in a world at first torn by controversy and later aflame 
with war. 

BENNETT, M. E. Building Your Life. New York 18: McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
1946. 335 pp. $2.75. A guide to help young people in exercising sensible self- 
direction in their lives and in avoiding purposeless wandering. This book 
will aid students in evaluating themselves and developing along their chosen 
paths. It focuses attention on the materials available to everyone for build- 
ing an efficient, happy life and shows how to develop skill in utilizing them 


to best advantage. 
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BENNETT, M. E. College and Life. New York 18: McGraw-Hill Book Co, 1946. 
542 pp. $3.25. This text has been revised to take account of the readjust- 
ments which all college students must make in the light of the emerging 
world of tomorrow. The purpose of the book remains the same as in previous 
editions: to help students make the best of their opportunities in colleges 
and to guide them in the study and solution of problems of life planning and 
adjustment. The materials of the seeond edition have been thoroughly re- 
vised, re-edited, and largely rewritten. 


BIBBY, CYRIL. Sex Education. New York: Emerson Books. 1946. 311 pp. $2.50. 
This book was written to help parents, teachers, and youth leaders give to 
children the kind of sex guidance that will equip them for intelligent and 
happy living. It contains a wealth of essential information and teems with 
practical suggestions. Besides telling how to give the facts, and what facts 
to give, it stresses the importance of right attitudes. 


BUTLER, F. A. Improvement of Teaching in Secondary Schools. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press. Revised 1946, 412 pp. $3.50. Secondary educa- 
tion is the division of the school system considered by many educational 
critics as most in need of reform. Here an educator of long and varied expe- 
rience, both as teacher and principal in elementary and secondary schools, 
and as a teacher in college methods and psychology courses, examines the 
problems of teaching in secondary schools and outlines a program to solve 
them. In this revised edition, Dr. Butler re-emphasizes and reinforces the 
principles stressed in the original 1939 edition with new examples, illustra- 
tions, and bibliography in each chapter, expanding and clarifying, especially, 
the chapters on principles, objectives, and unit planning and teaching. 

Stressing the why of teaching rather than the how, and pointing out that 
improvement must begin with the individual teacher, the author makes sec- 
ondary education dependent upon the development of worthy objectives, the 
use of psychologically sound methods to channel the pupil’s energy into the 
self-activity best fitted for the attainment of these objectives, the recognition 
of individual differences and needs for diagnostic and remedial measures, 
and concern for the optimum physical and social environment for learning. 
He urges that learning be generalized and unified rather than fragmentary. 


CREWS, ALBERT. Professional Radio Writing. New York: Houghton Mif- 
flin Co. 1946, 485 pp. $3.40. Believing that a writer’s effectiveness is measured 
by the number of peoples he reaches, the depth to which his writing moves 
them, and the length of the time they remember his message, the author of 
this book uses this as one of his basic principles in writing in the four 
major sections of this book—General Considerations, General Continuity 
Writing, Radio Dramatic Writing, and Marketing and Conclusions. He shows 
how to gather material, how to put this material into a specific form for pre- 
sentation to a given audience, and how to market the product. 


DELEMOS, PEDRO, The Art Teacher. Worcester 8, Massachusetts: The Davis 
Press, 1946. 384 pp. $5.00. The latest completely revised edition of this book 
will be of help to all art teachers, whether their field of instruction lies in 
the primary and kindergarten levels, the intermediate grades, or junior high. 
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It will also be invaluable to the young artist in need of a guidebook for all 
kinds of printings. All the material that proved so successful in the first 
four editions of The Art Teacher has been retained, including such subjects 
as drawing objects, trees, landscapes, the design unit, design application, 
puppetry and stage, holiday projects, painting, and color. Following these 16 
original chapters comes a new section of 96 pages of illustrations—a reference 
file on such subjects as bird in art, animal in art, tree in art, marine life, 
human figure, perspective, and many more. 


FEIBLEMAN, JAMES. The Theory of Human Culture. New York 16: Duell, 


Sloan & Pearce. 1946. 375 pp. $5.00. This book is aimed at establishing the 
principles of social anthropology, understood as the science of culture, by 
employing ontology as an instrument of analysis and discovery. It crosses the 
boundaries of social psychology and ethnology to set up a new approacli in 
these fields of investigation. By an absorbing series of arguments, the author 
defines culture and proves conclusively that there can be no adequate experi- 
mentation in the field of social studies unless it is deeply rooted in theory. 


FINE, BENJAMIN. Admission to American Colleges. New York 16: Harper and 


Brothers. 1946. $2.50. Here is a unique assembly of authoritative material on 
the standards established and the ways and means of getting into college. 
This book will be of practical use to parents, to secondary schools, to college 
administrators, and to all students of the American educational system. The 
study presents the testimony of over 450 colleges and universities throughout 
the country on their different admissions practices. It discusses the factors of 
entrance examinations, subject requirements, character and scholastic stand- 
ing of the students, the high-school program, and the place of extracurricular 
activities. Written by the widely known author of Democratic Education and 
Educational Publicity, the book offers gratifying evidence of admission proc- 
esses democratically conceived. 


FLEWELLING, R. T. The Things That Matter Most. New York: The Ronald 


Press. 1946. 540 pp. $3.75. This study attempts no formal treatment of 
ethics. It aims rather to provide the basis for inquiry into practical problems 
of morals, as one of a larger group designed for college students in general 
studies. To create a more vivid interest, and at the same time to give the 
student a glimpse of the treatment of moral problems as set forth in the 
world’s greatest literature, a wide diversity of teachings is presente: The 
work is planned to provide for one explanatory or supplementary lecture by 
the instructor, if he so desires, and two periods of discussion, either open, 
formal, or with student papers. The leader of the course can work out his 
own preferred method with the material here presented, with the advantage 
to be obtained by direct acquaintance of the student with the original writ- 
ings of the individuals considered. The presence of original sources adds to 
the diversity of expedients that will suggest themselves to the teacher. 


GARRISON, K. C. The Psychology of Adolescence. New York: Prentice-Hall. 
1946. 375 pp. This third edition has been written to include the findings 
from selected recent students of adolescence. Without sacrificing the major 
body of facts presented in the earlier editions, the author has added much 
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new material relative to the needs of adolescents, the development of atti- 
tudes, hetersexuality, and youth problems today and tomorrow. The addi- 
tion of new illustrations aids in presenting a more complete picture of the 
development of the adolescent and the organization of personality during the 
years of adolescence. This book should afford both parents and teachers a 
more appreciative view of adolescents and a fuller recognition of the impor- 
tance of their transition from childhood to adulthood. 


The book is divided into four major sections—Introduction, in which the 
author discusses the adolescent age and the problems of adolescents; the De- 
velopment of the Adolescent, Personality Development During Adolescence; 
and The Guidance of Adolescents. Each chapter contains a list of thought 
problems and an annotated list of references. The appendix, in addition to a 
bibliography of books and popular literature related to the adolescent age, 
contains The Vineland Social Maturity Scale. 


GRIMES, C. W. A Story Outline of Evolution. Boston, Mass.: Bruce Humphries. 
1944, 232 pp. $2.00. For years the principles of Evolution have stood in sore 
need of intelligible popular explanation. Because of the lack of accurate but 
nontechnical presentation, a miasma of confusion and prejudice still clings 
to the subject, making it a bogey to educators and an uncomfortable question 
mark in the minds of most laymen. The lack is supplied by the present vol- 
ume. As an introductory study, it has the essential merit of being written in 
language that is concrete, graphic, and simple. Approaching Evolution as the 
story of life from the first living cell to the complex civilization of today, 
it examines the fundamental principles that are the method of creation and 
describes the correlation of all branches of science and of art into one harmo- 
nious plan. 

HELSETH, I. 0., and STILES, L. J. Supervision as Guidance. Studies in Human 
Development. Williamsburg, Virginia: Virginia Gazette Press. 1946. 79 pp. 
Copies may be obtained from Inga Olla Helseth, Williamsburg, Virginia, 
$1.00. This book, by presenting actual incidents taken from the experiences 
of the authors, illustrates how the supervisor should function as a guide to 
teachers in furthering their professional development. Twenty-six different 
incidents show how the supervisor can help teachers create a setting for child 
guidance, begin the conscious study of* children, and improve their efficiency 
in studying children. “A Case Study of a Child” reveals ways in which the 
supervisor can assist the teacher in the study of a particular child; while “A 
Case Study of a Teacher” demonstrates the guidance which can be given by 
the supervisor to a teacher who needs help in making adjustments within his 
personal and professional environment. All incidents show the step by step 
contributions of supervisors to the problems of teachers. 


The conception of supervision as guidance is presented as the type of su- 
pervision adapted to schools in a democratic society. Certain generalizations 
about human development as well as several principles of guiding human 
growth which underlie this approach to supervision are outlined along with 
suggested implications for the supervisor as a guide to teachers. In addition, 
suggestions are made as to ways in which the supervisor can begin the guid- 
ance of teachers. An annotated bibliography includes selected references 
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which as a group present as briefly as possible published materials which 
furnish a background for the concept of supervision as guidance. A more ex- 
tensive selection of materials is included, also, to guide the reader in choos- 
ing books and pamphlets which offer expansion to various aspects of this 


field. 


JERSILD, A. T. et al. Child Development and the Curriculum. New York: Teach- 


ers College, Columbia University. 1946. 288 pp. $2.75. This volume deals with 
implications of the child development point of view and of research findings 
in the field of child development. The first chapter discusses the meaning of 
the child development approach. The second sets forth a number of principles 
of development that have implications for education. Four chapters follow 
that deal, respectively, with the infant, the preschool child, the elementary 
school child, and the adolescent. These chapters sketch some of the major 
characteristics of children at various maturity levels. The purpose is to show 
growth trends, goals, or objectives toward which the organism is striving, 
developmental tendencies and forms of behavior that are prominent at vari- 
ous levels as the child moves from early infancy to adulthood. These chapters 
also indicate factors that must be taken into account if the educational pro- 
gram is to be adapted to the needs and potentialities of growing children. In 
the process there is frequent occasion for pointing out needed research from 
the development angle, and much needed experimentation on the educational 


side. 


JONES, A. M. Leisure Time Education. New York 16. Harper and Brothers. 1946. 


250 pp. $2.75. This book contains materials for ready use; and describes 
phases of recreational activity carried on in some 200 school and community 
centers throughout the country. The author, who, as educational and voca- 
tional counselor for the New York City public schools has broad contact with 
the problems treated in this beok, has developed a manual that every teacher 
and group leader will want to have on his desk. Here are concrete sugges- 
tions for meeting individual needs and interests. Workable methods are pre- 
sented for establishing group guidance programs. Included, too, are suggestive 
outlines for discussion among teachers and recognized leaders, and an expla- 
nation of how the regular subjects of the curriculum can interpret leisure 
time activity. This book is of value not only to formal and informal educa- 
tors but to the community as well, for it shows how they may all work to- 
gether for mutual and lasting benefit in recreation. ‘ 


JONES, BARBARA. Bennington College. New York: Harper and Brothers. 1946. 


258 pp. $2.50. This is the biography of Bennington College with all its grow- 
ing pains and its steady educational growth. The book is a stimulating ac- 
count of a fresh achievement in general education, important not only in it- 
self but because of its far-reaching significance in this changing field so cru- 
cial for the survival of civilization. How the “Bennington Idea” has matured 
and broadened, how students and faculty have enriched the educational 
process through dramatizing college community life, how the winter non- 
resident period of working at regular jobs has clarified students’ objectives— 
these and many other features of Bennington are intensively examined. As 
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an incisive study of a continuing effort to enable students to learn by using 
the fundamentals of mature citizenship, the book will be of significant inter- 
est to everyone interested in vitalizing higher education. 


JONES, H. M. Education and World Tragedy. Cambridge 38, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press. 1946. 186 pp. $2.50. War, technology in preparation for 
war, and nationalism—these three great forces warp the healthy develop- 
ment of education in what we quaintly call the civilized world. An uneasy 
sense of something wrong, of some radical error, haunts our schools and col- 
leges, troubles philosophers, and leads even the common man to endless spec- 
ulation about the future of his own civilization. Everywhere about us men 
turn once again to examine the fundamentals of what they believe. What 
have American schoolmen to offer in this crisis, for the guiding of mankind? 
There is no more tremendous question before the United States. Mr. Jones 
probes deeply into the proposals of contemporary educational theory, meas- 
ures his findings against the scale of world tragedy, and calls for a major 
reorganization of educational patterns, particularly at the graduate school 
level. 

KEMMERER, M. C. Some Psychology. Boston: Bruce Humphries. 1930, 229 pp. 
This book is written with the idea that every person should know “some 
psychology,” for a knowledge of psychology enriches daily life. It is written 
for pleasurable reading, not as a textbook. 

LEIDECKER, K. F. Yankee Teacher. New York 16: Philosophical Library. 1946. 
672 pp. $7.50. This is the life story of the versatile head of a significant phi- 
losophic movement, the close friend of Emerson and Alcott, the founder of 
one of the most philosophic journals in the English language, the chief edi- 
tor of Webster’s New International Dictionary, the prolific writer and lec- 
turer whom Nicholas Murray Butler has characterized as the one great phil- 
osophie mind that America has yet produced. 


MASE, D. J. Etiology of Articulatory Speech Defects. New York: Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 1946. 95 pp. $2.10. A comparison of the incidence 
of six selected factors in children having articulatory speech defects with the 
incidence of the same factors in children not having speech defccts. 


McKOWN, H. C. Home Room Guidance. New York 18: McGraw-Hill Book Qo. 
1946. 541 pp. $3.75. A revision of the home-room guidance book that tells 
you what to do and how to do it. As before, there are two main emphases in 
the book: thirteen chapters are devoted to the philosophy, purposes, and prin- 
ciples of organization and administration and the development and presen- 
tation of home-room programs and activities; and eleven chapters are devoted 
to program material and activities relating to particular phases of specialized 
guidance. The entirc book has been rewritten to bring the material abreast 
of current practices, and many treatments have been expanded to include a 
wealth of new ideas, program outlines, and activity plans and suggestions. 


MORT, P. R., and VINCENT, W. 8S. A Look Ai Our Schools. New York 18: Cat- 

tell and Co. 1946. 127 pp. $1.50. This book is written for all people who are 
interested in finding out what modern education is trying to do. It is for 
puzzled parents and other citizens who do not realize that with the chang- 
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ing times and social conditions, schools must also change, just as the horse 
and buggy has given way to the automobile. Better procedures, better prac- 
tices, and new services are being evolved that are valuable to the growth of 
today’s youngsters. The public has an enormous stake in education. It pays 
the bill and it should know what it is getting for its money and why schools 
are costing more. 

This book is neither a partisan case for so-called “progressive” education 
nor a defense of “essential” education. Rather, it compares the 1900-model 
school with the “adaptable” school of today—the adaptable school which as- 
sures education for all the children and does what the earlier school was not 
equipped to do. In this book the authors have given a fair and unbiased esti- 
mate of current educational conditions, but they have gone further than this. 
They have taken a peep into the future and have visioned the emerging school 
as far different from any which exists today, and far more significant fér our 
society. It is an optimistic view but it is a well-grounded justifiable faith in 


promises that will be fulfilled. 


THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE STUDY OF EDUCATION, Part I, The 
Teaching of Science; Part II, Early Childhood Education, Chicago 37: The 
Society. Part I deals with the objectives and procedures in science instruc- 
tion in the elementary and secondary schools, Designed for the use of class- 
room teachers, the volume includes examples of good practice in directing 
learning experiences in different areas of this field of study as well as at dif- 
ferent levels of advancement from elementary to junior-college grades. Part 
II characterizes the present status and emerging aims of institutional train- 
ing for children who have not yet reached the traditional school-entering age. 
Proposed plans for the improvement and extension of school services on be- 
half of this age group are based on current conceptions of the functions of 
the school as a social institution and the results of recent research in the 
various phases of child development. It is confidently anticipated that each 
volume of this 1947 yearbook will prove to be a useful addition to the pro- 


fessional publications of this Society. 


NEILSON, FRANCIS. The Roots of Our Learning. New York: Robert Schalken- 
bach Foundation. 1946. 307 pp. $3.00. This work stands in its field as the 
first synoptical history of the birth of culture. With its footnotes, which 
supply a complete bibliography of large and widely scattered literature, it 
presents in comparatively short space the significant cultural developments 
over many centuries. The book is composed of eleven essays. The first three 
deal with man’s archaeological roots, the fourth and fifth with the building of 
the early cathedral, “perhaps the greatest miracle the mind and hand of man 
have produced . . . the sublimest monument raised by our culture,” and the 
next four with the contributions of the Middle Ages to literature, education, 


music, and art. 

PRESTON, H. S., Editor. Use of Audio-Visual Materials Toward International 
Understanding. Washingtcn 6, D. C.: American Council on Education. 1946. 
182 pp. $1.25. The report of a conference sponsored jointly by the American 
Council on Education and the Film Council of America, June 14-15, 1946. 
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REAVIS, W. C., Editor. Educational Administration, Chicago, 37: University of 
Chicago Press. 1946, 222 pp. $2.00. A survey of progress, problems, and needs 
in the field of educational administration. Proceedings of the fifteenth an- 
nual conference for administrative officers of public and private schools. 


RECK, W. E. Public Relations. New York 16: Harper and Brothers. 1946. 302 
pp. $3.00. Colleges and universities cannot disregard the importance of a posi- 
tive public-relations program, both for the maintenance of their own prestige 
and for advancing the aims of higher education generally. This study defines 
the principles and organization setup for sound policy in public relations, 
and it describes the various types of publics with which relations have to be 
maintained satisfactorily. The discussion is illustrated with hundreds of case 
experiences which provide specific guidance for the initiation and carrying 
through of a thorough program. 


SCHOOL SOUND SYSTEMS. New York: Radio Manufacturers’ Association. 
Basic standards to guide school officials in selecting radio equipment are 
formulated in this ‘new publication, which was prepared by the Joint Com- 
mittee on Standards for School Audio Equipment, serving at the invitation 
of Dr. John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of Education, Federal Secur- 
ity Agency. The publication is the result of months of work by a group of 
educators who have pioneered in the field of radio in education, and repre- 
sentatives of leading manufacturers of school sound equipment. Nontechnical 
in its language, it explains what schools may obtain and what specifications 
should be insisted upon in ordering complete sound systems or limited in- 
stallations. It also offers a guide to school architects in designing modern 

' » School buildings for the maximum use of school audio equipment. The Com- 
mittee has announced that it will welcome suggestions from educators relat- 
ing to problems to form the basis of a continuing study. Such suggestions 
should be addressed to Dr. Franklin Dunham, Chief, Educational Uses of 
Radio, U. S. Office of Education, Federal Security, Agency, Washington 25, 
D. C. 


STILES, DAN. High Schools for Tomorrow. New York 16: Harper and Brothers. 
1946. 224 pp. $2.50. Here is a bold attack on the sterility of the educational 
program prevailing in all too many high schools today and a pattern of 
action for building a more effective system. How can our high schools better 
train young people to meet the new problems of tomorrow is the question this 
book answers forcefully and concretely. The author is a. former high-school 
teacher who as a lecturer has recently visited 1000 high schools in 30 states. 
He describes in this book the new, startling, constructive, and stimulating 
programs he found successfully functioning here and “there which are being 
used to vitalize the familiar academic programs. He maintains that school 
studies’ should reflect in miniature the typical life of the communities, with 
their numerous activities of work and play. His account of scores of such 
activities programs will supply helpful and concrete guidance not only to 
principals and teachers but to the many school-board members and parents 
who sense the present inadequacy of high-school education. 
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STRECKER, E. A. Their Mothers’ Sons, Philadelphia 5: J. B. Lippincott Co. 


1946. 220 pp. $2.75. This is a book about Mother, the great American “Mom,” 
and what she is doing to the young men of America. In its pages a world- 
famous psychiatrist describes in unforgettable terms a new American tragedy 
—the millions of young men in this country today who live in confusion and 
emotional chaos, condemned by millions of well-meaning and unthinking 
“Moms” who will not cut the apron strings between them and their sons. Dr. 
Strecker served as special consultant to the Secretary of War, and to the 
Surgeons General of the Army and Navy during the past war. In casualty 
hospitals, both overseas and at home, he viewed the incredible neuroses of 
vast numbers of American young men. At the induction centers and in the 
screening areas, he learned the case histories of many thousands of so-called 
psychoneurotics. Now, in this book, he crystallizes his thinking into a timely 
warning concerning a system which condemns enormous numbers of men to a 
miserable, maladjusted life—simply because “Mom” has never weaned her son 
emotionally. During the past war, 1,825,000 men were rejected for military 
service because of psychiatric disorders. Another 600,000 were discharged for 
neuropsychiatric reasons. And at least 500,000 attempted to evade the draft 
and all war responsibility. The handwriting of “Moms” looms large and plain 
in the picture. 


VALENTINE, P. F., Editor. Twentieth Century Education. New York: Philosoph- 


ical Library. 1946. 663 pp. $7.50. This book is a comprehensive symposium, 
giving an over-all view of the major issues and problems in contemporary 
education. It is a volume of co-operative effort, in which many distinguished 
educators and scholars have collaborated, each contributing from the experi- 
ences gained in his own field of endeavor. The book is divided into five parts, 
Part I dealing with Theory and Philosophy of American Education; Part IT 
with Psychology in Education; Part III with Science and Education; Part 
IV with Society and Education; and Part V with Problems in General Edu- 
cation. The thirty contributors of this volume treat at length all levels of 
education from early childhood, group work, and elementary schools to 
vocations and physical training and higher education. The contributors are 
men and women from our leading universities who are experts in their 
special fields and who have had wide experience. 


VAN DOREN, MARK. The Noble Voice. New York: Henry Holt and Co, 1946. 


348 pp. $3.00. The ten great heroic poems which Mr. Van Doren discusses in 
The Noble Voice cannot be encountered too many times, he says, nor by too 
many persons. The works of Homer, Virgil, Lucretius, Chaucer, Dante, Spen- 
ser, Milton, Byron, and Wordsworth are here subject to the discriminating 
and penetrating eye of one of the most thoughtful literary critics of our 
times. In this book the author writes with candor of the relative successes 
and failures of these nine great poets. He explores the magnificent, dense en- 
ergy of the /liad and the relaxed and spacious Odyssey. Virgil, he says, is the 
poet of nocturnal tears, at home with weariness and most true when most 
troubled. Again and again in illuminating aphorism or imaginative analysis 
the author lecates and defines the dominant images that set the tone for the 
whole texture of the poem. 
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BOOKS FOR TEACHER AND PUPIL USE: 


AKELEY, M. L. J. Rumble of A Distant Drum. New York: Dodd, Mead and Co. 


1946. 386 pp. $3.00. This is a true story of the high adventure of a ten-year- 
old Mihigo, a native Watusi of royal blood, who traveled with the author 
across half the African continent while she was completing the expedition for 
the Akeley African Hall of the American Museum of Natural History. This 
is a stirring and exciting book. It is graphic in its portrayal of the erupt- 
ing voleanoes, the dense forests and sun-stricken deserts of Africa, the wild 
animals met at first hand, the amazing birds, and the magnificent flowers. 


ANDREWS, NED. Cowdog. New York 16: William Morrow and Co. 1946. 222 pp. 


$2.00. Set among the rolling mesas and towering purple mountains of the 
cow country, this is a book full of excitement and suspense. But first of all 
it is the story of a man and his dog and their devoted friendship. How Tom 
trained Sandy to become a cowdog is only part of the story. There was a 
mystery to be solved, and it became darker and more dangerous to Tom as it 
developed. With the aid of Sandy, Tom brought his enemy, Whitey, to a final 
meee a 


ARNALL, ELLIS GIBBS. The Shore Dimly Seen. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott. 





1946. 312 pp. $3.00. This book is at once the record of Governor Arnall’s 
achievements and a wise and suggestive look at that dimly seen shore toward 
which the nation moves. When Ellis Arnall became Governor of Georgia at 
the age of thirty-five, the State’s finances were overhauled and its debt was 
paid off for the first time in over a century. A new, streamlined constitution 
was adopted, the poll tax eliminated, and the vote given to youth at the age 
of 18. The discredited state university system was restored to its former na- 
tional standing and academic freedom was assured. Modernization changed 
the notorious Georgia penal system. Monopolies were attacked where it hurt 
them most. The Ku Klux Klan was vigorously assailed as it began to revive 
its activities. In short, a political cyclone hit Georgia, ripping out musty 
ways and institutions. Upon the old foundations a new concept of local gov- 
ernment, by and for the people, was built. 

But The Shore Dimly Seen is not confined to events in Georgia. It ranges 
over the whole national scene, and is in effect the statement of a fighting 
liberal’s faith and credo. Governor Arnall pulls no punches in giving his 
views on America’s foreign policy, on labor and industrial relations, the con- 
trol of monopolies, and the basis for a sound, balanced national economy in 
which the South and West would cease to be colonies for placid and profit- 
able exploitation by the East. 


AUSTEN, JANE. Pride and Prejudice. New York: College Entrance Book Com- 





pany. 1946. 288 pp. This adapted edition of Pride and Prejudice attempts to 
bring within the reach of all modern readers a fine old story. The vocabulary 
has been simplified and modernized; long descriptive or discursive passages 
have been shortened and interpreted; and nonessential portions of the narra- 
tive have been omitted. The plot structure, however, has not been altered, 
and the characterizations and dialogue are those of the original, as are the 
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flavor and tone of the style. It has been the effort of the adapter to adhere 
scrupulously to the manner and intention of Jane Austen. 


BAILARD, VIRGINIA, and McKOWN, H. C. So You Were Elected! New York: 


McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1946. 276 pp. $1.80. In the student’s own language 
and with an appealing informal approach, this new book brings to students 
real understanding of the qualities needed for successful student. leadership, 
the duties of the leader, and the carrying out of student social activities in 
the modern high school. Important activities and problems that confront the 
student leader in group work are taken up, from ways and means of becom- 
ing an officer to writing an effective constitution, presiding over meetings, 
organizing and carrying on activities, and handling committees. Emphasis 
throughout is on co-operation between members in group activities. Numerous 
suggestions for themes, and ideas for games, stunts, decorations, refresh- 
ments, and related ideas are included, making the book almost a handbook in 
this respect. Developed from long practical experience in this field, the book 
is based on recent advances and recently accepted principles of education. 
This book would make excellent basic material for those high schools inter- 
ested in developing a course in “Parliamentary Procedures” or some other 
related course in training for leadership. 


BARUCH, D. W. Glass House of Prejudice. New York: William Morrow and Co. 


1946. 219 pp. $2.50. This book describes the results and causes of prejudice 
toward minority groups in the United States. It explains with clarity and 
force the effects of prejudice both on the people toward whom it is felt and 
on the people who feel it. The incidents in this book are all true, although 
real names are not used. Here is the story of José Morales, who died at the 
hands of strangers simply because he was a Mexican. Here is a Negro family 
who could not buy food at the neighborhood stores, although there was plenty 
for others to buy. Here is a cultured Chinese couple who were forced out of 
their home because a petition was circulated stating that “we want no Ori- 
entals here.” Most important of all, here are American citizens who, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, are poisoned by prejudice toward one or more of 
the minority groups. And here are the damaging effects of that poison on 
them as individuals and on our whole country, 


BLOOM, R. R. Principles of Tool Engineering. New York 18: McGraw-Hill Book 


Co. 1946. 246 pp. $2.40. Here is-a simple understandable text on the impor- 
tant principles of tool engineering geared to the needs of beginning students. 
Among the fundamental topics covered are systems of production, inter- 
changeability, and dimensioning as they pertain to tool design; the tool engi- 
neer’s training, duties, and place in manufacturing; and the basic machine 
tools. Recent advances dealing with methods of construction and welding 
symbols are included. A list of motion pictures is provided, correlated with 


the material in the text. 


BLOUGH, G. 0. The Monkey With a Notion. New York 10: Henry Holt and Co. 
1946, 92 pp. $2.00. Snick was a monkey with a notion—and his notion was 
that he could open the latch on his cage in Miss Peasley’s pet shop. One 
night be acted on his notion. The next morning Miss Peasley was amazed to 
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find a carrot in the goldfish bowl, carrots in the songbirds’ cage, and dog 
biscuits on the floor. After that, strange things semeed to happen every night, 
and every morning Miss Peasley was puzzled by what she found in the shop. 
With the help of Tandy Kipp, who loved to feed peanuts to Snick, and the 
constable, who kept an eye on things in general, the mystery was solved and 
Snick’s Pet Shop took on new life, with Reba, the parrot, who said such 
“RE-diculous” things; Hyacinth, the skunk; Hendrix and Felix, the song- 
birds; Nick and Nack, the lovebirds, and all the rest. A lively, humorous 
story about real animals and real people. . 


BUFF, MARY and CONRAD. Big Tree. New York 17: Viking Press. 1946. 80 pp. 
$3.00. Story of a Sequoia tree named Wawona—from the time, before record- 
ed history, when he was a little seed packed tightly in a cone with two hun- 
dred others, until comparatively recently when, over three hundred feet tall 
and having survived magnificently the widely varied attack of enemies thru 
twenty-five centuries, he comes near falling prey to the greediest and most 
clever of them all. The author-artists have had the interesting idea of insert- 
ing interleaves which give the history of the Sequoias, while the main body 
of the text carries the thrilling story of Wawona himself. The book (page 
size 714"x1034”) is beautifully illustrated in duotone. 


CARR. W. G. One World in the Making. Boston 17: Ginn and Co, 1946. $1.00. 
The book is divided into three parts: Part I, Basic Information on the U.N.; 
Part II, Official Text of Charter; and Part III, Questions and Reference Ma- 
terial. Part I gives a brief history of events leading to the San Francisco 
Conference, a vivid description of that Conference at work, a discussion of 
U. N. membership, and a description of how the six main parts of U. N. 
work. This includes comparison of town or city government with the General 
Assembly, Security Council, Economic and Social Council, Trusteeship Coun- 
cil, International Court of Justice, and Secretariat. Part II is arranged in 
three parallel columns. The middle one contains the official text of the 
Charter—the others explain unusual words and illustrate difficult expressions. 
There is also a list of the signers of the Charter and a detailed index to the 
Charter and the Statutes of the International Court. Part III offers twenty 
questions to test the reader’s knowledge of the U. N. Answers on the next 
page. There is also a list of important reference pamphlets and thought-pro- 
voking questions that may lead to further study. 


COLMAN, ELIZABETH. Chinatown, U.S.A. New York: The John Day Co. 1946. 
120 pp. $3.50. Chinese-Americans have had less chance to add their own val- 
ues to our culture than most people who have come across the seas. Set off 
by invisible walls, Chinatown lives apart and poorly. It is hard to reach 
beyond the reserve it fosters. But Miss Colman has done so. A professional 
photographer, she has built her book chiefly around the pictures she tvok in 
San Francisco, New York, and other cities where the Chinese gather. Her pic- 
tures show the shops, the houses, the people, the school children who are the 
most Americanized of all, the parents who cling to the old ways, the trades- 
men, the modern and the traditional, the curios, the theatre, the tenements 
and playgrounds, and the varied life of a vigorous race in new and hopeful 
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places. In her short text, she tells how the Chinese came, the obstacles that 
have been put in their way, why they have not been drawn into the life of 
America as fully as others have been, and the better chances that lie ahead 
for them and for us who are their interested neighbors. 


COOKE, D. C. Young America’s Aviation Annual. New York 16: Robert M. Mc- 


Bride and Co, 1946, 224 pp. $3.00. The cessation of hostilities has brought 
about a great change in the contents of this authoritative and recognized 
book, and now peacetime civil aviation as well as military matters are in- 
cluded. During the war the cradle of American airpower was the Air Tech- 
nical Service Command at Wright Field, Ohio. Thousands of experts of the 
ATSC worked night and day to perfect our fighting machines in order to keep 
ahead of the development of the enemy. The story of this Command. has 
never before been completely told—but it will be found in this book. 


COREY, PAUL. Five Acre Hill, New York 16: William Morrow and Co. 1946. 


273 pp. $2.50. In this novel an American family works together to make a 
dream come true—the dream of living in the country in their own home, 
with their own vegetable garden. Dad threw a bombshell one evening when 
he announced that he had heard about five acres of land for sale at a low 
price. Dad’s salary wasn’t large and Phyllis and Jon were hoping to go to 
college when they finished high school. But they all voted to look at the land 
even though Dad was the only one who believed they really might buy it. 
The four Woodwards soon were deep in plans for building their home, 
planting their vegetable garden, and improving their five acres of ground, all 
on a budget of ten dollars a week. Land had to be cleared, fields prepared for 
planting, and a cabin made in which they could camp out until a real house 
could be built. They were not daunted by the hard work, but then there came 
a serious challenge to their hopes. Old Man Byrd, who owned land near theirs, 
was determined to keep “city trash” out of the neighborhood, by fair means 
or foul. It seemed for a while that he would succeed, but through their own 
efforts and the help of other neighbors the Woodwards won their exciting 


fight for a home at Five Acre Hill. 


CROUSE, W. H. Automotive Electrical Equipment. New York 18: McGraw-Hill 


Book Co. 1946. 232 pp. $2.00. This book gives the student a clear under- 
standing of the automotive electrical systems in buses, cars, and trucks, and 
the units which make up the systems—storage battery, generator, regulator, 
cranking motor, ignition system, switches, lights, heater, and radio. It ex- 
plains simply and clearly how each unit works in practical operation; the 
theory of operation; the terminology of automotive electricity; and the lat- 
est methods of servicing, testing, and repair for each unit. It tells how the 
electrical units of the automobile are constructed and how they function, 
how to detect troubles and correct them, and how to keep units in good con- 
dition and prolong their working life. Presents latest developments and pro- 


cedures, with examples and illustrations. 


CROUSE, W. H. Automotive Mechanics. New York 18: McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
1946. 885 pp. $3.60. This text offers a new approach to the subject, covering 
all phases of automotive mechanics in a single volume. Emphasizing the 
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fundamentals, it gives the student clear understanding of the construction, 
theory of operation, testing, adjustments, repair, and maintenance of auto- 
mobiles. Outstanding features are the more than 700 illustrations, the ma- 
terial on trouble-shooting, and the chapter on shop practice. Comprehensive 
trouble-shooting sections outline step-by-step procedures for quick location 
of troubles. The chapter on shop practices describes, illustrates, and explains 
the use of the common hand tools used in automotive shops. All the mainte- 
nance procedures described have been tested and approved by vehicle and 
equipment manufacturers. Latest designs and procedures are shown in detail. 
A special feature is the list of correlated visual aids—motion pictures and 
film strips—provided for the complete book. 


DANIELS, JOSEPHUS. The Wilson Era. Chapel Hill, North Carolina: Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press. 1946. First published separately, the two vol- 
umes, “Years of Peace, 1910-1917,” and “Years of War and After, 1917-1923,” 
are here offered attractively boxed in a special set at a special price of $7.50. 
Full of lively portraits, stirring events, and salty reminiscences, this is the 
story of yesterday’s America, which today’s America resembles so danger- 
ously. As such it is vital reading. 


DODGE, PEGGY POLSKY. The Little Dog Under the Wagon. New York 18: 
Julian Messner. 1946. 28 pp. $1.00. In lively verse and enchanting pictures 
Peggy Dodge tells the story of the little dog under the wagon—a story she 
first heard from her grandmother when she was a little girl. Children will 
love its fresh and engaging quality. 


DOWNEY, FAIRFAX. Cavalry Mount. New York: Dodd, Mead and Co. 1946. 
240 pp. $2.50. This is the story of a cavalry horse of the famous Morgan 
breed, such as General Phil Sheridan rode “from Winchester twenty miles 
away.” It is also the story of Trumpeter Shannon, Troop “K,” 4th U. S. 
Cavalry, whose mount the Morgan horse was, and of an Army girl who loved 
one through the other. This book is built upon a deep love and diverse lore 
of horses and a loyalty and devotion to the traditions of the Old Army, in- 
herited from the author’s grandfather, who served in the Civil and Indian 
wars, as well as upon the author’s own military service. Paul Brown, top- 
rank portrayer of horses in action, has made the many beautiful and stir- 
ring illustrations. 


DULLES, F. R. Russia and America: Pacific Neighbors. New York 22: Institute 
of Pacific Relations. 1946. 63 pp. 25 cents. This compact, factual little his- 
tory traces the background of friendly and peaceful relations between the 
United States and Russia, highlights clearly the problems of co-operation in 
the present chaotic world situation, and presents the facts of today on which 
future relations may lead to peace or war for the world as a whole. 


EWEN, DAVID. Haydn, A Good Life. New York 10: Henry Holt and Co. 1946, 
245 pp. $2.75. David Ewen, who needs no introduction to music lovers, has 
written this biography of Haydn in his usual clear style that is most suitable 
for young readers. As one of our best known and ablest writers on music, 

Mr. Ewen upholds his fine reputation with this book, which is one of the 
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most readable studies of the life of Haydn. Marion Koh’s line drawings are 
perfectly matched to the spirit of the book and help to make it one of the 
finest contemporary biographies for young people. 


FLOHERTY, J. J. Men Against Crime. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 1946. 
255 pp. $2.50. The book contains a brief history of the development of the 
Treasury Department, as the country developed. There is a special chapter 
on qualifications for the work of the secret services in many branches and 
one of the most astonishing chapters is that on the lie detector and its use. 
Throughout every chapter are scores of fascinating and dramatic incidents 
culled from Treasury Department records and the author’s talks with the 
men experienced in the detection of crime. 


HAHN, EMILY. The Picture Story of China. New York 18: Reynal and Hitch- 
cock, 1946. 52 pp. $2.50. The things Deedee does and sees are different from 
the things American children do and see, and Emily Hahn shows why and 
how. But the way Deedee is is, after all, the way American children are— 
and it’s fun for children from opposite sides of the world to know as much 


as they can about each other. For ages 8 to 12. 


HARKINS, PHILIP. Lightning on Ice. New York 16: William Morrow and Co. 
1946, 215 pp. $2.00. Jack Taylor, hero of the story, began his hockey career 
almost before he could skate. He was grudgingly allowed to be goalie in a 
pick-up game on a neighborhood pond because no one. else wanted the job. 
His courage when he was injured that day won him the friendship of an older 
boy, who taught him to skate and to play hockey. Later he became the cap- 
tain of the championship team and the speediest center Trent High School 
ever had. He also became important news in professional hockey circles. 
Then he was faced with decisions that would have been hard for anyone to 
make. His best friend, Jerry Mason, helped indirectly in the making of them. 
But the courage that had been part of Jack Taylor ever since the day he 
played goalie on the pond was the deciding factor in his difficult choice. 


HAYWOOD, CAROLYN. Penny and Peter. New York 17: Harcourt, Brace and 
Co. 1946. 160 pp. $2.00. Young readers will enter wholeheartedly into the fun 
of Penny and Peter’s adventures which are marked by the same spontaneous 
humor and simplicity which have made Miss Haywood’s earlier books great 
favorites with youth. 


HEAL, EDITH, The Downy Duck. New York 18: Julian Messner, Inc. 1946. 20 
pp. $1.25. Downy Duck was not happy with his old friends and so set out to 
find some new ones. A story with a moral that little children will especially 


like. 

HENDERSON, A. D. and HALL, DOROTHY. Antioch College. New York 16: 
Harper and Brothers. 1946. 296 pp. $3.00. This book is the record of one of 
the outstanding contemporary experiments in college education. “A good 
many people have heard about Antioch College and know that in some way 
it is ‘different,’ as the authors say in the Preface. “Perhaps they have heard 
that the students go out on jobs as well as study in the classrooms; perhaps 
they have heard about the counseling system or about the system known as 
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Community Government. But—understandably—they do not know why these 
things happen, or what they are all about. The present volume is an attempt 
to explain.” Through a careful and systematic account of the whole Antioch 
plan, how it has evolved in the twenty-five years since it was first put into 
effect in 1921, the authors detail the policy and practice which have brought 
a fresh vitality to the pattern of college life and learning. 


HERSCH, VIRGINIA. The Seven Cities of Gold. New York 16: Duell, Sloan and 


Pearce. 1946. 243 pp. $2.50. In this gripping story of conquest, this novel of 
high romance and adventure, the author unfolds a tale of America’s past 
that is strangely new and fiercely exciting. Here is the grand, tragicomic, 
and yet pitifully human story of Coronado’s expedition to the cities of 
Cibola—*the seven cities of Gold.” 


HUGO, VICTOR. Les Miserables. New York: College Entrance Book Co. 1946. 


352 pp. $1.53. Young people generally have heretofore been deprived of 
opportunity to read so great a novel by the difficulty which it presents in an 
unabridged translation. This edition is an attempt to present Les Miserables 
in a form adapted to the needs and abilities of young people. Victor Hugo's 
works are distinguished by descriptive, critical, historical, and philosophica, 
digressions, so many pages long that even an experienced reader loses the 
thread of the story. These have here been omitted or reduced to a minimum. 
For example, the description in the first chapter, of the bishop, has been re- 
duced to what is essential to an understanding of the story. Of the famous 
account of the battle of Waterloo, only the story of Thénardier’s conduct has 
been retained. All the episodes esesntial to the plot have been kept, often re- 
arranged in order of time so as to facilitate reading. 


JACKSON, CHARLOTTE. Round the Afternoon. New York 16: Dodd, Mead and 


Co. 1946. 68 pp. $2.00. This is a pictured story of a five-year-old-girl who is 
left with a “sitter” for the afternoon when her mother goes out marketing. 
Abigail finds life quite dull while waiting for her baby brother to wake up 
from his nap. Even the “sitter,” Mrs. Bananas, is dozing over her mending 
and doesn’t answer questions. A picture of a white rabbit in her storybook 
reminds Abigail that she too has a pet rabbit in a cage in the garden. She 
asks Mrs. Bananas if she may go and play with Pinky but Mrs. Bananas 
doesn’t hear. So she decides to go anyway. From there on things begin to 


happen. 


JONES, J. O. and E, O, A Little Child. New York 17: The Viking Press, 1946. 


40 pp. $2.00. Here is the beloved Christmas story, set between prophecies, 
and expanded to include episodes in the early life of Jesus. The artist, in 
some of the best drawings she has ever made, pictures a dramatization of 
the text as presented by children. With reverent absorption in their play, 
they construct the properties, play the parts, and sing the angelic message. 
The book is accompanied by a 16-page booklet entitled Pageant Text, with 
directions for presenting this as a pageant in schools and churches. 


De JONG, DOLA. Pictures by Gerard Hordyk. The Picture Story of Holland. 


New York: Reynal & Hitchcock. 1946. 36 pp. $2.00. This is the real story of 
a storybook country, told by one who was born there, has spent most of her 
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life there, and holds happy memories of the gay and interesting life of a 
child in Holland. Here are all the traditional scenes that we have heard 
about: the magic waterways with their parade of skaters; the dikes and their 
part in the history and legend of this little country; the miles and miles of 
tulips in the spring that are not only a vivid note of color on the landscape 
but a great commercial enterprise as well. 


KISSIN, RITA. Raffy Uses His Head. New York 18: Julian Messner. 1946. 48 pp. 


$1.25. A rollicking story by an author who knows at first hand the jun- 
gle life she describes—and an artist whose pictures in one color are full of 
the spirit and humor of the story. 


LEKEMAN, R. H. Young Franklin Roosevelt. New York: Julian Messner. 1946. 


191 pp. $2.00. This is the story of the boyhood of our late President. It is the 
story of him taking care of his pony, collecting stamps, reading books, ‘and 
the thousand and one things that any normal boy does. We see him as an 
eager, energetic youngster with a natural curiosity about everything and 
everybody. We learn of his school life, both here and abroad. Every page is 
full of the personality of a friendly, likeable boy who grew up to be an out- 
standing character in American history. 


LINGG, ANN M. Mozart. New York 19: Henry Holt and Co. 1946. 343 pp. $3.00. 


The story of Mozart’s life. The author brings to Mozart an extensive, inti- 
mate knowledge of this great composer’s life and works. It is written in a 
style that will make interesting reading for the young reader. 


LUCIS, J. M. The Big Brewster Family. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 


1946. 165 pp. $2.00. Here are the people who actually lived in Elder Brew- 
ster’s little clapboard house on the single street above Plymouth harbor. 
Most lovable of them all is little Humility Cooper, who came on the May- 
flower but was left without a family after the first terrible winter. Her 
cheerfulness, industry, and friendliness fill the busy days of working for a 
harvest, watching for a ship, providing for the daily necessities of life, and 
making friends with the Indians. It is easy for the reader to share the ex- 
periences of these exciting times. 


MACPHERSON, M. L. Australia Calling. New York 16: Dodd, Mead and Co. 


1946. 199 pp. $2.50. The book is not only informative; it is gay. Amusing 
situations arise through misunderstandings of American and Australian 
slang. Differences in customs cause quarrels, which mutual good will soon 
turns into delightful reconciliations. Much is learned, but the learning is al- 
ways accompanied by laughter, for, in this book, as the charming young hero- 
ine observes, “Australia is FUN!” And so will young readers of this book 


find it—fascinating fun! 


MARSHALL, EDISON, Shikar and Safari. New York 19: Farrar, Straus and Co. 


1947, 263 pp. $3.50. In Hindustani, English, and Swahili, shikar means hunt- 
ing in India, and safari means hunting in Africa. The purpose of this book 
is to tell some hunting tales. They are intended to carry readers away from 
the jungles of the city or quiet countryside to the primeval forest and the 


veldt. 
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MARTIN, DAHRIS. Adventure in Tunisia. New York 18: Julian Messner. 1946. 


162 pp. $2.25. An unusual story rich in color and atmosphere. Breeka and 
Allee, despite their exotic North African background, are like any boy and 
girl anywhere in the world today. 


MASON, J. W. and O’BRIEN, G. E. Building Our Country. Boston: D. C. Heath 


and Co, 1946, 217 pp. $1.28. The subject matter, intended for teaching adults 
with low reading ability as well as high-school pupils who are slow or re- 
tarded in reading, is informational with particular attention to American 
history. At the end of most chapters are interesting and pertinent facts deal- 
ing with geography, industry, economics, and a few outstanding personalities 
presented under the heading “Did You Know That.” This material provides 
an excellent opportunity for oral reading and for discussion and is stimulat- 
ing to the adult mind. It may be used independently or as Book III in the 
revised series of this title. 


McADOO, ELEANOR WILSON. Julia and the White House. New York 16: 


Dodd, Mead and Co. 1946. 187 pp. $2.50. This is the story of an average 
American girl, Julia Lane, who finds herself quite unexpectedly in the 
dazzling glare of publicity that shines continuously on the President of the 
United States and his family. Julia has lived all her life in a small, mid- 
western city. She is very young and inexperienced in the ways of the world, 
and her joy over her father’s election as President and her vision of herself 
in the White House, surrounded by history and glamor, are unshadowed, un- 
til she discovers that life in the big house on Pennsylvania Avenue may be 
disillusioning sometimes, as well as exciting. 


MEADER, 8S. W. Jonathan Goes West. New York 17: Harcourt, Brace and Co. 


1946, 241 pp. $2.25. Here is America in the days when railroads were still a 
fearsome adventure and steamboats were racing each other to make new rec- 
ords, as seen by sixteen-year-old Jonathan. To join his father he traveled 
from Maine to Illinois by schooner, rail, steamboat, on foot, and in a book- 
seller’s caravan. As he went further west, Jonathan found the countryside 
troubled by a daring highwayman. The more he heard about him, the more 
Jonthan was sure it was the same man who had robbed him in New York. 


MILES, SANDE. Three Pals on The Desert. New York 16: Robert M. McBride 


and Co. 1946. 248 pp. $2.50. Exciting fare for *teen-age readers—combining 
the author’s authentic knowledge of the Mojave Desert with his gift of story 
telling. Three young easterners, Bobby, Tommy, and Johnny, spend their 
summer vacation with Hardrock Stone and have enough adventures to last 


them a lifetime. 


MONTGOMERY, E. R. The Story Behind Great Books, New York 16: Robert M. 


McBride and Co. 1946. 220 pp. $2.00. Long John Silver, Rip Van Winkle, 
the March Girls, Don Quixote, Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm, The Virginian, 
Ivanhoe, Jean Valjean, Gulliver, Loran Doone, and a host of other fictional 
characters are as familiar to young readers as their schoolmates and neigh- 
bors. The stories of how these heroes of famous novels were created to en- 
chant mankind provide a unique and fascinating adventure into the realms 
of the imagination. 
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and the faculty Sponsor of the Student Council. The faculty Sponsor 
and the Student Council will each receive a monthly copy of Student 
Life during the memlgsship year. Three handbooks, The Student 
Council in the Secondary School, Student Councils at Work, and 
Student Councils Co-Operate, will also be mailed on receipt of your 
membership dues. 


L (large)—1,000 or larger... MAAC i 
M (medium)—300 or less than 1,000. hell . 4.00 
S (small)—less than 300 _. Liciit . 3.00 


Enroll now and membership will be paid up until 1 June 30, 1947. 


School Enrollment this year 
Membership fee enclosed 
*Monthly copies of Student Life will be sent the Student Council 


of the school and the faculty Sponsor of Student Council until June 30, 
1947. Enroll now. 


Principal 











When writing advertisers mention Tue Buttetin. 








